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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE MEMBER FOR KEETON. 


. HE member for Keeton!” How strange it seemed to Minola 

that Victor Heron should thus have come to be connected in the 
mind of everyone with the old home of her youth! On the day, not to 
be forgotten by her, when she saw him for the first time at Mr. Money’s 
door, who could have thought that such a thing as that was likely to 
come to pass? Ah, who could have thought that other things yet 
more deeply concerning her were likely to come to pass? We may 
be all excused if sometimes under the pressure of some peculiar 
pain, or in the exaltation of some peculiar joy, we tell ourselves that 
there is a special fate in the things that concern us, and that the 
Destinies have our lives expressly in their care to gladden or to punish 
us. It is something of a consolation apparently to think that this trial, 
which we find it hard to bear, is not such as falls to the chance lot of 
ordinary mortals, but is set out by some special destiny for us alone. 
To Minola there seemed something fateful in the way in which Victor 
Heron had been so often and strangely made to cross her path. 
“ The member for Keeton !”—and she had, it would seem, made him 
member for Keeton. In her brighter moments she was sometimes 
amazed and amused to think of the extraordinary part she had been 
made to play in the political affairs of her native town. If she had 
been inclined to vanity, she might have found some consolation for 
any disappointment of her own in the homage that had been paid to 
her by such different admirers. But it gave her neither pride nor 
pleasure to know that some men admired her whom she could not 
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admire in turn. “Lord, what fools these mortals be!” was the 
thought that often filled her ; and she cordially applied it to herself 
as well as to others. In truth, her secret love would in any case have 
kept her pure of vanity. Her pain gave her sympathy and made her 
strong. 

Meanwhile the months went on, and she saw little or nothing of 
the member for Keeton—her mémber in a double sense : the repre- 
sentative of her borough, and returned by herself. The time of the 
honourable gentleman was now pretty fully engaged. He had no 
free hours left for strolls in Regent’s Park, even if he had been at all in- 
clined to go in that direction. He found himself more and more closely 
occupied by day and night. Victor Heron was successful in a 
double sense ; he was a political and a social success. He had spoken 
in the House of Commons, and he had, by universal acknowledg- 
ment, made a hit. There is hardly any other success so delightful, so 
rich in immediate effect, left in our modern English life. His manner 
was fresh, easy, and animated, with now and then a stronger dash of 
something that went as near to eloquence as our House of Commons 
will endure in these days. He knew his subject—a question of 
foreign policy—thoroughly, and he was never dry or heavy. Then 
he became a social success as well, and at once. He was invited 
everywhere. He was envied for many things : for his political chances, 
for his prospects as one who would probably be able to “ entertain 
his party,” and for the prospective possession of the very pretty girl 
who was seen so often with him, who was known to be the owner of 
a large fortune, and whom he was, everybody said, about to marry. 

Heron never knew what an important person he had become 
until he saw the difference which his altered position made in the 
number and kind of the letters which he found on his table every 
morning. They lay there in piles ; letters on all manner of political, 
social, industrial, educational questions ; letters from inventors, from 
theorists, from men—oh, how many of these there were !—from men 
with grievances ; not a few from women with grievances. He soon 
found that even to look into half the questions of this kind which 
he was besought to investigate for himself would take up his whole 
time every day and night, making no allowance for food or sleep. At 
first, remembering his own grievance, he used to make a desperate 
effort to grapple with this huge bulk of complaint. Then he called 
in the aid of a secretary, and tried in this way to accomplish the 
task, and to be member for the aggrieved generally. But even this 
had to be given up. A staff of secretaries would have been _neces- 
sary to get through the mere reading and answering of letters in 
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cases with which, when he had mastered their details, he usually found 
that he could do absolutely nothing. ‘This was in itself a disappoint- 
ment and a pain to our young Quixote. He found that the task of 
redressing all or half the supposed human wrong that thrust itself 
querulously upon his notice would have been beyond his power, even 
though his summers to such length of years should come as those of 
the many-wintered crow himself. 

He was approaching, and with every prospect of success, the great 
business which had brought him back to England. He had given 
notice of a motion to call the attention of the House of Commons 
to the whole subject connected with his administration of the St. 
Xavier’s Settlements, and to move a resolution on it; and he had 
obtained a day for the debate, and a very animated and interesting 
discussion was expected. It had been hinted to him that if he 
merely wanted another appointment, and a much better one, the 
Government would be only too delighted to avail themselves of his 
services, and it was gently suggested that there never was any 
intention to visit his former administration with any censure what- 
ever. But Victor remained, it is needless to say, absolutely deaf to 
all such suggestions as this. He desired to vindicate a principle, he 
said, and not to satisfy any personal interest. It is needless, perhaps, 
also to say that the suggestion was made to him in the most cautious 
and unofficial way. It was made by a mediator, who, if Heron had 
shown any disposition to accept it, would soon have put him in the 
way of receiving an official offer, but who the moment it was declined 
was able to speak of it as a personal suggestion or conjecture, 
only offered in the beaten way of friendship, and binding nobody to 
anything. 

All this made a change in the position of Mr. Heron since the 
time, not so long ago, when he came to London almost unknown, 
and for a while haunted vainly the ante-chambers of great officials, 
and could not even get to speech of them. Victor was modest 
enough, and often thought with a kind of wonder and humiliation of the 
chance he once so nearly ran of sinking down to be the mere possessor 
of a grievance, or one possessed by it, going round the world of 
London pestering people with the tale of a wrong in which they felt 
no manner of interest. He could not but feel proud and happy at 
some moments when he thought of the change a short time had 
brought about for him. He was well aware that he owed three- 
fourths of his success to the advice and the energy of Mr. Money. If 
he had not stepped out on the balcony of the Louvre Hotel in Paris 
that memorable night, he might never have met Mr. Money, and 
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things might have been so different. In all his pride and his grati- 
tude, were there ever moments when he was inclined to wish that he 
had not stepped out on that balcony, and that things had been dif- 
ferent ? 

Was our young Quixote ungrateful or hard to satisfy? was he 
morbidly discontented, or mean, or intolerably fickle, or absurdly 
self-conceited? No; he was not any of these things. Yet it is 
certain that he was not happy. He had won success; he seemed 
likely to win much more, and he was already looking back many a 
time, and with genuine bitterness of regret, to the bright days when 
he appeared to be all a failure. Except in moments of excitement, 
Victor Heron was unhappy. He made his moments of excitement 
as many as he could, and he dreaded when they were over. He 
dreaded to be alone ; and even that was not the worst, for there was 
society which gave him more pain than any solitude. When he 
came home of nights he sometimes sat in his chair and leaned his 
chin on his hand, and remained there for an hour thinking. Any- 
one who had seen him at such times would have wisely said that the 
late hours of the House of Commons were telling heavily on him 
already, he looked so haggard. 

He was indeed in a miserable dilemma, if that could by any pos- 
sibility be called a dilemma which seemed to have no alternative or 
second way to it or out of it. He had made a fearful mistake, and found 
it out too late. In an impulse of gratitude, regard, surprise, generous 
humiliation, he had believed himself in love with Lucy Money—when he 
saw beyond mistake that she was in love with him. Fora moment that 
light seemed to surround her in which a man sees the chosen one—the 
only one, the loved. The moment he saw that the sweet, good girl 
was in love with him, it seemed as if Heaven, and gratitude, and 
fate ordered him to marry her, and for the hour it was easy for him 
to believe that he loved her. Nor did the glamour pass away all at 
once. For some time yet he continued to believe that he had 
all he desired in life ; that he loved and was happy, and had indeed 
found measureless content. There may have been even then a sense 
of unsatisfied craving in his heart, as of something missing which he 
had once hoped to find and possess. But he shut all such vague 
emotions down, and pressed the lid of what he told himself were his 
real convictions strongly down upon them. He told himself that he 
was happy. It has come far on the way towards unhappiness when 
a young man has to tell himself that he is happy in the woman he is 
to marry. Victor Heron caught himself arguing the question some- 
times, and started and turned his thoughts another way, as some 
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good person might have done in older days if he found a diabolical 
temptation inducing him to blaspheme a saint or question his own 
faith. 

The horizon only began to grow darker as his knowledge of him- 
self and his state of mind grew clearer. Then there followed an 
interval during which he felt like one conscience-stricken. It seemed 
to him that, in admitting to himself what he felt, he was doing a wrong 
to poor Lucy which no kindness and no devotion on his part could 
atone for. Now came fits of devoted attention to her, when the poor 
little maid thought that never had there been lover like hers, and her 
soul floated softly in a golden haze of affection and gratitude. Then 
came what we may call the common-sense and worldly mood, when 
Victor Heron strove to get himself to regard his engagement as an 
ordinary young man of sense would doubtless have regarded it. He 
told himself that, after all, he ought to be one of the happiest of men ; 
that he was going to have a charming young wife, as sweet a woman 
as any in the world. He remembered how Coleridge had said that 
a Desdemona is the wife that in his heart every man {would like to 
have. He argued with himself about the impossibility of having 
everything exactly as one would appoint it for himself ; and he some- 
times marvelled how so sweet a girl as Lucy ever could have cared 
about him. On the whole he reasoned with himself as a sensitive 
and unworldly young man like him might be supposed to do, who has 
in a moment of impulse committed himself to a responsibility which 
he cannot any longer even wish to avoid. In truth, it was his 
grievance and not himself that was to blame. His grievance had so 
possessed and absorbed him that he had not had time or thought for 
anything else. He had never asked of his heart what it would have 
until the hour for such a question had gone by. There was left to 
him one general frank resolve, to do his duty and make the very best 
of everything, and make, above all, those happy whose happiness in 
any way depended on him. After all, perhaps, marriage is not very 
often undertaken in much better spirit. A man’s life, he had always 
heard from wise people, lies for the most part outside home and 
love. 

But the member for Keeton kept clear of Minola Grey. He did so 
rather in obedience to an undefined instinct than to any deliberate 
resolve. He had not searched into his own feelings—rather, indeed, he 
had resolutely kept from all such search. But he avoided Minola Grey. 
Their sudden and sincere friendship had suddenly come to an end 
somehow. He thought that for some reason she had lately been 
displeased with him, and on the whole he was not sorry. It was better 
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so. He heard of her a great deal from Lucy and from others, but he 
saw her very seldom. 

One afternoon, early, Minola set out to pay a visit to Lucy Money. 
Lucy had written her a reproachful letter because she had not come 
more often lately, and insisting that she must see “ dear, darling 
Nola at once, at once,” because of something most particular on which 
she wanted her advice “so much, oh, so much!” Minola had not 
great faith, perhaps, in the importance of the matter in hand, but she 
went promptly to see her friend. When she got to the house in 
Victoria Street she was shown at once into the drawing-room, and 
sat down, expecting every moment to hear the light step of Lucelet. 
But Lucelet had gone out for a short time, and had only left instruc- 
tions that if Miss Grey came she was to be shown into the drawing- 
room without a word, lest she might go away if she were told in the 
first instance that she, Lucy, was not at home. While Minola was 
waiting, the member for Keeton called ; and the member for Keeton 
now was hardly supposed to ask any question, but to go and come 
in the house as though it were his own. If Lucy was not at home, 
some other member of the family was likely to be, and, if anyone 
was there, it was assumed that Mr. Heron would come in and talk, 
and wait. 

Minola sat down to the piano to beguile the time, and began to 
sing and play to herself in her soft, pure, low tones. She sang the 
song of the lover’s farewell to Northmaven, and to the maid who was 
to look over the wild waves in vain for the skiff of him who came not 
again—the song from “The Pirate,” which she had herself adapted 
to the music of an old ballad. When Victor approached the drawing- 
room, and heard the sound of the piano, he thought at first that 
Lucy was the performer, and he paused a moment to listen, without 
interrupting her. But as the voice reached his ears, he knew its tones 
and he knew the song, and remembered when he had heard it last— 
when he had heard it first. The blood rushed into his face, and he 
literally started back. His sensitive lips trembled ; his hands caught 
at his moustache in his old way when something excited or embar- 
rassed him ; and a sound almost like a groan involuntarily broke 
from him. Oh, how unhappy, how wretched he felt that moment ! 
and how like some one guilty of a crime or a deceit, merely because 
of the pain that he could not conceal from himself any more! At first 
he drew back and was about to go away. But he recovered himself, 
and asked of himself what possible excuse he could give to Lucy 
when she heard that he had actually been in the house, as she must 
hear from the servants, and that he had gone away without seeing her. 
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He assumed that Lucy was in the drawing-room with Minola, and at 
that very moment they might come out and see him retreating as if 
he were a detected robber. He felt ashamed now of the sudden, 
absurd instinct of flight, and the ignoble, guilty suggestions it brought 
with it. “In Heaven’s name,” he thought, “ why should I back out ? 
Why should I not see Miss Grey or anybody else? Am I a fool or 
a boy?” He went on and crossed the threshold ; and then for the 
first time he saw that Miss Grey was alone. It was too late to 
retreat, even though she was alone, for she had heard his footsteps, 
and stopped her song and rose from the piano, and waited to receive 
him. 

“Oh—Miss Grey—I hope you are well!” was the remarkable 
observation with which Victor began. 

*‘ Quite well, thank you,” was the appropriate reply. 

There was much embarrassment on both sides. Naturally the 
man was the more embarrassed of the two. On him fell in all duty 
the responsibility of conducting the conversation. Yet, having got 
thus far, he did not seem inclined to try any farther. 

“T thought I should find Lucy in,” Minola said, since it seemed 
clear that she must say something, or let silence settle down upon 
them. 

“T thought she would be here too,” he said. “I suppose she 
has gone out.” 

This was so obvious an inference that it hardly called for 
addition or supplement of any kind. Minola said, “I suppose so,” 
and that attempt appeared likely to come to an end. 

“T hope you like the House of Commons,” 
again. 

“Oh, yes, certainly ; very much ; that is, I like it very well 
indeed. Have you never gone to hear a debate?” 

“ No, never.” 

“You must go. Oh, yes, you ought to go! You could go some 
night with Miss Money.” 

“With Lucy ?” 

“Yes, with Lucy I mean, of course.” 

He spoke in a sort of irritated way, very unlike the old manner of 
the chivalrous man with a grievance. 

“ T should like to go very much,” Minola said ; “I should like to 
hear you speak.” 

“Oh, I shan’t speak often ; I shan’t speak, perhaps, more than 
once again; I don’t care to be one of the talkers ; I haven’t the 
gift to make much of that sort of thing.” 


Minola began 
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“ I heard that you were a great success.” 

“Who told you so?” He put the question with some of his 
old directness, but not with the kind of boyish friendliness that 
used to make his simple straightforwardness seem sweet and genial. 
Now his tone sounded almost harsh. Minola began to think that 
his manners were not improving in his parliamentary career. Is it 
possible, she thought, that success is already spoiling him ? 

“Several persons told me,” she answered quietly ; “and I read it 
in the papers. I am fond of reading the papers.” 

“Several persons told you so? Who were they?” 

“Well, let me see——” Minola became ail the more composed 
and mistress of herself in proportion as his manner seemed to grow 
more brusque and odd. “Mr. Money told me, for one ; and of 
course Lucy told me ; but she is prejudiced, and counts for nothing ; 
and Mr. Sheppard told me.” 

** Do you see him often—Sheppard ?” 

“ Not very often.” 

“When is he trying for Parliament again ?” 

*T don’t know.” 

* But you wish him success, surely ?” 

“T shall wish him success if it does him any good, or makes him 
at all happy—or improves him in any way,” Miss Misanthrope 
said demurely. 

“You think it does not always improve people to be in the 
House of Commons ?” Victor said, with a somewhat forced smile. 

“ Not always, perhaps ; but I have had so little opportunity of 
judging.” 

There was a moment of silence. 

“T don’t think I can wait any longer,” Victor said. “Are you 
waiting to see Lucy, Miss Grey ?” 

If Minola had spoken out the plain truth, she would have said 
that if he was going to wait she was not, and that if he was going 
away she would stay. Perhaps, if he had spoken out the plain truth, 
he for his part would have said much the same thing. As he was 
evidently going, she said— 

“Yes, I shall stay until she comes in; I shall take upa book and 
read ; she will not be very long away, I should think.” 

“Will you be kind enough to tell her that I was here, and 
waited for her some time ?” 

“ Certainly ; with pleasure.” 

He seemed to be going, and yet he did not go ; in truth, he was 
only thinking whether he ought to shake hands with her in ordinary 
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friendly fashion, or whether he had better make a bow, and so take 
himself off. Not a matter of great moment, it might appear, and yet 
it was enough to torment Heron just then. If he seemed cold and 
distant and unfriendly, would not Miss Grey wonder at his manner, 
and perhaps think him rude and uncivil ; or think him changed, and 
begin to conjecture what the reason of the change might be? If he 
showed himself friendly in the old way, would she become also 
friendly in the old way ? and would not that perhaps be rather more 
of an ordeal than he could safely bear? But as he glanced towards 
her he thought he saw a look of surprise on her face, and this settled 
the matter. He could not allow her to think him cold or rude ; and 
why should he not try to show himself as a friend ? 

Minola was seated, and had already taken up a book. He went 
up to her and held out his hand. Then he noticed for the first 
time how pale she was looking. 

“Good-morning, Miss Grey,” he said ; “ I am sorry I have to 
go so soon ; it seems so long since we exchanged a word.” 

With this happily-chosen speech he came to a pause. 

A faint colour came over the paleness of her face. 

“ You have become a public man now,” she said, with desperate 
ease, “‘and your time is occupied. But we shall meet sometimes, I 
hope. I shall be always delighted.” 

There are incidents of martyrdom, perhaps, with which it is less 
difficult for the sufferer to deal than it was for Minola to assume the 
expression of smiling friendly ease that accompanied these words. 
Even as she spoke them she was thinking of how often she had 
warmly disputed the truth of Thackeray’s constant assertion, that 
women are all skilled by nature in hypocrisy. She felt that she was 
then playing the hypocrite with a skill which she would once have 
believed it impossible for her to attain, and with a skill, too, which 
once she would have despised herself for possessing. 

“Do you still walk in Regent’s Park sometimes?” he asked. 

“Yes, very often.” 

“‘T have not been there this long time.” 

“ Oh, no; you have no time for that sort of thing now, I am glad 
to think. That is for idlers.” 

Meanwhile the ceremony of shaking hands had been duly 
executed. Victor was going, when his eyes fell on the book she had 
in her hand. He stopped again. 

“That is Blanchet’s volume of poems, isn’t it?” he asked. 

“Ts it? Oh, yes, of course it is! I had only just taken it up, and 
I hadn’t noticed.” She coloured a little, a very little. She was 
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somewhat embarrassed by his discovery of the fact that she had not 
known what book she held in her hand. 

“Do you know, Miss Grey, that I always feel some remorse of 
conscience about that book? It was a shame that you should have 
been allowed to pay all that money ; you ought to have allowed some 
one to share the cost with you at least.” 

“ But I explained to you at the time all about that ; I could not 
allow my Mary Blanchet to be indebted to anyone but me for 
any kindness. There was some selfishness in that, 1 know; but I 
could not help the feeling. And in any case I am sure Mary would 
have been wretched at the idea of anyone doing it but me. So it 
was not all selfishness on my part.” 

“ The idea of your doing anything selfish! I don’t believe you 
ever thought of yourself in all your life. Well, you were very 
generous to poor Blanchet ; I hope at least he will not prove himself 
ungrateful.” 

“ Oh, I don’t want him to be grateful! I dare say he would be as 
grateful as anyone else—any other man, I mean, of course—if I 
wanted him to be.” 

Victor smiled the most natural and genuine smile he had yet 
shown during their conversation. 

“ Now you want to become the Miss Misanthrope again,” he said. 
“ But it doesn’t deceive us who know you, Miss Grey. It was I who 
called you Miss Misanthrope, wasn’t it—who suggested the name, I 
mean ?” 

“ Yes, I believe it was ; Iam very well content with the name, 
and I think myself fairly entitled to bear it.” 

“ Not you,” he said. “I knew it didn’t apply then, and I know it 
far better now.” 

“ But to be a Miss Misanthrope isn’t to be a criminal.” 

“No; but you couldn’t be a misanthrope, unless in some time 
when there was no possibility left of trying to prove that you loved 
the human race.” 

“Which, however, I can assure you I do not.” 

“ All the same, you try to help people. Well, good-morning.” 

“ Here is Lucy,” said Minola, looking up ; “I am so glad you 
did not go at once.” 

Lucy ran into the room dressed as she had’ just come in from the 
carriage. She rushed at Minola and embraced her. 

“So you were not going to wait for me?” she said breathless, and 
pointing to the hat which Victor held in his hand. “ Yes, I know 
you were impatient, like all men, and you were for darting away, only 
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dear Nola kept you and would not let you go! Now that was so 
kind of you, Nola.” 

“ But, dear, I can’t take the compliment or the thanks ; it was no 
doing of mine ; Mr. Heron was just going, only that you came in time 
and stopped him.” 

“TI did not know when you were coming back, or whether you 
were coming at all,” Victor said, “or I shouldn’t have thought of 
going away ; but I really have lots of things to do.” 

“Well, I am glad to hear that you were growing impatient,” Lucy 
said with a smile, “ for it looks as if you missed me, Victor ; and I 
like you to miss me when I am away. It was Theresa who would 
have me to go out with her ; and she said that there was some com- 
mittee or something, and that you could not be here to-day, Victor— 
somebody told her.” 

Lucy looked very pretty. There was a light of surprise and 
gratification on her face because of the unexpected coming of Victor, 
which almost supplied the place of the expression that high intelli- 
gence can lend. Minola looked at her with sincere admiration, and 
could not wonder that she had found a lover even in a man who 
might be supposed to seek naturally for a level of intellectual com- 
panionship higher than hers. But Victor was for the moment silent, 
nor did he and Minola speak to each other again until Victor rose to 
go, saying he had only looked in to see Lucy for a moment, and that 
he had an appointment. 

“You are coming to dinner?” Lucy asked, with a colour of 
anxiety and hope on her pretty face. 

He shook his head. 

“ T am afraid not,” he said ; “I fancy your father and I must put 
up with a hasty dinner got anyhow this evening, Lucy.” 

He was bowing to Miss Grey, and about to go, when Lucy said— 

“ Have you two been quarrelling, might I ask? Victor, do you 
generally take leave of Nola in that cool sort of way? Why, you used 
to be such friends.” : 

“T am sure I hope we are ‘such friends’ still,” Minola began, 
with a strenuous effort to be at ease. 

“ As good friends as ever,” Victor rather awkwardly added. 

“Then, why don’t you shake hands?” inquired the pertinacious 
little Lucy. “Give me thy hand, terrestrial—so,” she said, seizing 
one of Victor’s hands in hers, and continuing one of the Shakespearian 
quotations which she had caught up from Minola, and was rather 
proud to display. “Give me thy hand, celestial—yes, Nola darling, 
you deserve to be called celestial, I think—give me thy hand, 
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celestial—so ;” and with pretty and gracious compulsion she drew 
Minola and Victor together, and placed Minola’s hand in his and 
made them clasp. 

The friendly clasp was over in a moment. But in that short 
moment the eyes of Minola and of Victor met unavoidably, suddenly, 
for the first time that day, and then were as suddenly withdrawn ; 
and each knew for the first time, and now to the full, what a misfortune 
had fallen on them all ; and Lucy looked from one face to the other, 
and felt her heart stand still. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A LOUNGE IN THE PARK. 


Ir is true that this man and woman knew by one single meeting 
of the eyes that secret which he had never known before, and which 
she had never dreamed of. But each, as we have seen, was fatally 
prepared for the discovery. Each had for some time—one of the two 
for a long time—been brooding over the thought which represented 
one-half of the secret. Each heart was prepared to receive the 
impression of the other. The two natures were ready to affect each 
other as two substances are—as flint and steel are, as the burning-glass 
and the darkened paper. If anyone could have asked Minola Grey 
whether she thought Victor Heron loved her, she would have 
answered, if she thought such a question worth answering at all, that 
he did not; that he never had cared about her except perhaps as a 
friend. If Victor were asked whether he thought Minola cared about 
him, he would have answered, in all good faith, that he believed of late 
she rather disliked him than otherwise. Yet it is certain that each 
learned the secret of the other in the same moment as each glance 
betrayed its own secret. Come what would, from that moment these 
two were isolated from all others by their common knowledge of the 
truth. 

That was a trying hour for Minola which she spent in Victoria 
Street after Heron had gone. It was not perhaps less trying for 
Lucy ; but Minola did not then know that. Fortunately for both of 
them, Lucy and her mother had an engagement that evening which 
made it impossible for Mrs. Money to press Minola to stay long with 
them. It was lucky, too, that visitors came in, and that while Minola 
was there she and Lucy were not left alone. If Minola had been less 
distracted than she was, she must have seen how very different Lucy’s 
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manner was from that which was usual to her ; and how she was in alter- 
nation of wild, flighty spirits, and strange, shy, shrinking despondency. 
But in truth Minola’s soul was all engrossed in the terror of the dis- 
covery she had made, and the necessity of hiding it, of burying it, at 
all risks. She was so little used to concealment or suspicion of any 
kind that it never occurred to her to think that perhaps Lucy might 
have seen what she had seen. Had the two girls been left alone for 
a moment, some revelation, some explanation, must perhaps have 
come. But contrary to her usual way Lucy did not try to get her 
friend into a separate corner or a separate room with her, and Minola 
was only filled by the one desire to get decently away, out of the 
house, and into the open air. She felt like some one shamed and 
guilty, like some treacherous, deceitful friend who had no right to 
stand beneath that roof any more. There were moments when the 
whole horizon of her hope seemed bounded by the moment when she 
could once more be in the open street, and free of the house which 
had always given her so kind a welcome. 

Victor Heron walked slowly along Victoria Street. The day was 
warm and sunny; the spring was growing rapidly towards summer. 
Even the sombre lines of Victoria Street were cheered and gladdened 
by the bright and youthful beauty of the season and of the day. The 
sense and sight of all this spring loveliness, tantalising often even to 
happy dwellers in the town, because it told them of the delights of the 
country they could not reach just then, sent a new pang into the 
heart of the distracted Heron. He had some appointments to keep, 
some persons to see, but he was unable to think of anything then but 
himself and his misfortune. He sauntered slowly with dragging steps, 
almost like an invalid, into St. James’s Park, and sat down there and 
looked on the ground, and appeared for the time to be engrossed in 
drawing lines on the dust of the walk beneath him with the point of 
his cane. 

He knew it all now. For some time back he had known only too 
well the state of his own feelings. He had known it although he 
shrank, as far as he could, from any search into his heart to find what 
stirred it so, holding it a sort of treason to his engagement and to the 
girl who loved him to ask any question of himself which must be 
a secret from her. But despite of this it had become known to him 
only too well that he had made a terrible mistake so far as his own 
fate was concerned. Yet what was that compared with what he now 
knew? This morning his course was clear. He had nothing greatly 
to repent of. He believed that he could not possibly have had 
the woman he loved and would have chosen ; it was not much of 
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a sacrifice to marry the sweet girl who loved him, certainly not 
wisely, but far too well. But now he had the misery of knowing that 
it was only his own fatal and stupid blindness that had stood in 
the first instance between the girl he loved and him. She too was to . 
be a sacrifice. There were three unhappy creatures linked together 
in a cruel bond of misfortune, which might never have been forged 
for them but for his astounding folly and darkness. There was 
no way out of it now but with misery to all. He was so tortured 
by the thought of the unhappiness he had brought on others that he 
had hardly yet a sense of mere regret for the happiness that might 
have been his. It was but after some period of distracted emotion 
that he began to be able to think of this. 

Sudden and wholly unexpected as the discovery of the morning 
had been, there was no shadow of a doubt left on his mind as to 
its genuineness. It was an instant—a flash of bewildered, pathetic 
light in a girl’s eye that drooped and turned away in the very glance, 
and he was as certain that Minola Grey and he stood isolated 
from all the world by a reciprocal and hopeless love as he was 
that the sun was now shining on his pain. He had little experience 
in love-making, but he knew this. All now seemed clear to him. 
Every strange word, or mood, or look of Minola which had puzzled 
him in other days was made clear to him now. Words and looks 
that he positively had forgotten came back, living and burning, on 
his memory. All was now made consistent, like a well-written tale, 
like a harmony. Yes; he might have been happy. She would have 
loved him. She was the only being on earth in whose company he 
had always felt that he could be quite himself, and all that was best in 
him seemed to grow without effort. She would have loved him! 
He would have had in her a companion to share every mood, and 
feeling, and hope. To her intellect he could have looked up as well 
as to her heart. Good heavens! how did he fail to know all that 
before? When he found that involuntarily there was growing up in 
him a love for every place in which he knew that she walked ; when 
the sound of her footfall brought a joy with it ; when the voice of her 
singing made his heart thrill—how could he have failed even for a 
moment to know that it all meant, not friendship, but love ? 

She knows it all now, he kept thinking. He knew by the 
expression in her eyes that he had betrayed his secret as she had 
betrayed hers. Her life, too, was spoiled. And poor Lucy—the 
affectionate, innocent girl whose unsuspecting little freak of playful, 
childish confidence had of itself brought about all this discovery— 
was there to be no feeling, no pity for her? The very thought of 
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the simplicity with which Lucy had brought their hands together was 
a new pain. She seemed so innocent, and he seemed so treacherous. 
In his misery he grievously exaggerated his own fault, and thought 
of his impulsive error as if it were a treason and a crime. 

What fatality sent him into that place to remain there so long? 
Why did he not shake off all the brooding that was so futile, at least 
until his hours of work were over, and he was free to brood and be 
miserable alone? What has a busy man, for whom all sorts of per- 
sons and affairs are waiting, to do with sentimental regrets and the 
lamentations of a ruined lover—at least, what has he to do with them 
in the daytime? He was sitting there in a broad walk, near the 
little lake ; and the seat he sat on was just near a turn of the walk, so 
that any promenader might come on him unthinking, and recognise 
him before he had time either to rise and go away or to compose 
himself into attitude and demeanour less likely to attract attention. 
Poor Victor thought nothing of all this. He had forgotten for the 
time all business, and appointments, and constituents, and only knew 
what had happened that morning, and that he was very unhappy and 
had made others so. But, if he committed a breach of duty as a 
public man in thus idling away his time, his error did not go un- 
punished, for a step came near him, and he looked up, and he saw 
Minola Grey. He had just been saying to himself again and again, 
as one who is stamping a resolve down into his mind—‘‘ Come 
what will, let anyone suspect what he likes, I must not see her any 
more.” He was thinking with a certain grim satisfaction of the 
probability of his soon getting some colonial appointment, and of the 
quickness with which he would leave England ; and when he could 
not help asking himself how poor little Lucy would like such exile 
from her family aad her friends, he answered firmly that anything 
would be better than the chance of seeing Minola Grey. And now 
he looked up and Minola Grey was there before him, and saw him. 

He had stayed too long in that place. For Minola, leaving Lucy 
with a heart bursting to be relieved from the restraint that was on it, 
had remembered just as she was in the street that if she went any 
way in the direction of the House of Commons she might very 
possibly meet Victor Heron, or at least Mr. Money. So she turned 
away, and made up her mind to go through the Park and out into 
Waterloo Place, and home to the west centre by that way. 

She was close upon Victor before she saw him, and they saw 
each other at the same moment. So much change had been made 
for both of them by that one glance from each in the morning, that 
it did not seem possible to Minola to make any attempt at mere 
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acquaintanceship and casual conversation any more. She had no 
time to think ; she did not well know what she was doing ; but she 
was passing Heron without a single word, or more than a scared and 
startled look. 

An instant before, Victor had made up his mind that, come what 
would, he must not meet her any more. Yet, by a strange inconsis- 
tency, he was made angry by her attempt to pass him without a word. 
He resented it as though it were a casting of deliberate scorn on him. 
For the moment he almost looked on Minola as one might look on 
an accomplice who turns away from his friend in some hour of trial. 

He leaped from his seat and went towards her, and prevented her 
from going any farther. 

“ Are you not going to speak to me ?” he asked. 

She stopped and looked down, and tried to seem composed. A 
woman seldom so loses her sense of the proprieties of things as not 
to keep in mind the fact that there are people likely to pass by and 
take account of unusual demeanour. Minola saw, too, that Victor 
Heron was not in a mood to remember that or anything e'se just 
then, and that for his sake and hers she must give some way to his 
humour. She was trying to compose herself to this, when he repeated 
his question. 

“What shall I say, Mr. Heron?” she asked gently, and ina 
tone of subdued remonstrance. “I don’t see any use in anything I 
can say ; it is all so very unhappy.” 

It was strange how they both assumed the reality of the discovery 
that each had made. It was curious how each assumed that in the 
other’s mind was a clear understanding of the meaning of every word. 
There was no supposed need of explanation. Between two natures 
alike so candid there was not the faintest attempt at any fencing off 
the reality. 

Victor turned the way she was going and walked by her side. 
She had no power to prevent him, and was only somewhat relieved 
to find that they were going on. 

There was silence for a moment or two ; then Victor spoke. 

“We are very unfortunate,” he said; and there seemed to 
Minola something almost terrible in the simple acknowledgment of 
companionship involved in the little monosyllable “ we.” 

“We are, indeed,” she said, accepting the companionship as an 
acknowledged reality. 

“Tt was all my fault,” he said; “I was a fool—a blind and 
foolish idiot. I only wish that I alone had to suffer for it. I do, 
indeed.” 
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“T am sure you do,” Minola said. She knew him too well to 
doubt that it must be an added pain to him, things being as they 
were, that she should feel for him as he felt for her. 

“You blame me forall this, Miss Grey ?” 

*‘Oh, no! I don’t blame anyone ; yes, I blame myself, but only 
for allowing anyone to know—it would not have been so bad, only for 
that.” She stopped ; she feared she had said too much. 

“ How long have you known of this?” Victor asked. He walked 
slowly by her side, and looked, not at her, but down at the dusty 
path. It was curious how both spoke without any distinct reference 
to the matter of which they talked. All that was assumed between 
them. Between them now, as between the brother and sister in 
Goethe’s tragedy, was to be the simple truth. That was the necessity 
of their condition. 

“This long time ; I don’t know how long, but very long,” she 
answered. ‘There was something peculiarly pathetic in the simple 
humility of her answer. 

A groan came from Victor. A long time—and he had never 
known anything or thought of anything until lately, but rushed head- 
long on like a blind fool. 

“Then all might have been well if I hadn’t been a fool and a 
madman!” He struck the point of his walking-cane fiercely, at 
the ground, as if he were stabbing at some enemy—himself, per- 
haps. 

Minola plucked up heart to say something, which she thought she 
ought to say. 

“TI don’t know, Mr. Heron ; I am afraid it would not have been 
much better—somebody would have had to suffer. There is—there 
is Lucy, you know ; we must not forget her.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “ we must not forget her; it is not any fault 
of hers.” 

“Oh, no!” 

“ But when you knew this,” he said, suddenly looking into Minola’s 
face for the first time during this curious promenade, “why did you 
go on as if you never could like anyone in the world? How was I 
to know? Good God! it never occurred to me to think that a woman 
like you could care for a man like me—in that sort of way. Do you 
remember when I told you one day, long ago, that I had a goddess- 
theory about women? Do you remember my saying anything like 
that to you one day?” 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Heron, quite well !” 

“That was true enough,” he said, with a sort of smile. “I did 
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think of women like that. I thought of you.as if you were a goddess, 
Miss Grey; and I did not believe it possible that such a woman as 
you could care about me. I was quite grateful when I found that 
poor little Lucy was foolish enough to think about me ; I was, indeed. 
But why did you play at being a hater of men and all that? Why 
did you deceive me? You should not have stooped to any such 
follies. I knew you didn’t really hate men or hate anybody ; I knew 
you were a great deal too good for that ; but I did believe you were 
not a girl to care about any of us, in that way.” 

“T am sorry for any affectation of any kind ; I don’t suppose any 
good ever came of it ; but I did believe that my feelings were like 
that, at one time.” 

“ But when you found that they weren’t, then why did you keep 
up such a pretence any more?” He remonstrated in the earnest 
way of one who believes that he has been heavily wronged. 

“J will tell you—I will tell you all the truth.’ I suppose we 
ought not to speak in this way at all ; I suppose it is like a treason 
to Lucy, and to all our friends ; I feel now almost like a traitor. 
But this is only for once, Mr. Heron, and to settle all ; and perhaps 
we shall both be better, and see our way the clearer for having said 
this—although I came into this place only because I was afraid that 
if I went the other way I might meet you—and see how things 
happen !” 

She felt ashamed to go on ; it was as if they were culprits. He, 
too, felt humbled to think that she should have had to try to avoid him. 

“ Well,” he said, “ you may as well speak out now the whole 
truth, and let us know once for all ; I wish we had been a little more 
outspoken before this, both of us.” 

For the moment, in his pain, he seemed to forget that only he 
could have spoken out, and that he had not known truly what he 
would have until it was too late. 

“ No, it would have been of no use,” Minola said simply ; “ at least, 
somebody would have had to suffer. ‘The truth is this, Mr. Heron: 
Lucy told me long ago all that she felt, poor child. She trusted all 
her secret to me ; what could I do after that, but try at least to keep 
my own? You do not suppose I was to go round the world—our 
little world, I mean—as the girl who was in love, and whom nobody 
cared about?” There was a natural touch of the “ Miss Misan- 
thrope ” in Minola as she spoke these words. 

“Then this was why you seemed to dislike people, because of 
that ?” 

“ T didn’t see anything else to do.” 
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They walked on a few steps in silence. 

“ It’s all hopeless now,” Victor said. 

“ Hopeless as far as that goes, but not hopeless otherwise for 
you, Mr. Heron. You will be very happy some time.” 

He turned upon her almost angrily. 

“ Do you call that happy,” he asked, “to be married to a woman 
I don’t love, and to know that I might have married the woman I 
do love, and to know that it is all my own fault, and that I have done 
as much wrong and brought as much unhappiness to one as to the 
other? Do you think that is a prospect for a man to look out to, and 
be happy? I wish to Heaven I had been killed in any of these 
trumpery affairs out there!” He tossed his head impatiently and 
contemptuously, as indicating the St. Xavier’s Settlements, and the 
slight esteem in which he held his colonial career now. “ I wish to God 
I had been killed there and forgotten before I ever saw her face or 
yours !” 

The intensity of his tone when he spoke the word “ forgotten ” 
might have served as an indication of his character, for one of the 
passionate dreams of his youth and his manhood had been that his 
name should be remembered somehow, as that of a man who had 
done good work in the service of England. It may be that if he had 
had less of that sort of manly ambition he might have better under- 
stood how to see his way in the more familiar trials of character. 
That ambition had supplied for him the place of the dreams of love, 
and of loving women, and of romance, and all the rest of it ; and when 
the new feelings—new to him—came at last, he did not understand 
them as a commonplace young man would have been sure to do. 

Minola listened to him quietly, and let him speak all he cared to 
say just then. She answered after a while : 

“ Oh, no, Mr. Heron, I don’t mean that! I don’t mean that you 
could help feeling this for a while. But you will grow reconciled 
after alittle time ; and you know how Lucy deserves to be loved— 
anyone must love her, I think ; and then you will have a career and 
success ; and the lives of men are so full and so active, and you have 
so many things to think of ; while we——” 

She stopped. She did not care to utter the immemorial lament, 
the ever true, ever pathetic, pitiful lament, over the narrowness of 
woman’s life, that was wailing in her heart at that moment—on that 
bright spring day in pleasant St. James’s Park. 

But the words touched Victor profoundly. He turned away from 
thoughts of self to her. 

“It’s true,” he said ; “‘ I suppose we have the best of it always ; 
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I was thinking of the shame that all this is tome. You don’t feel 
that ; you have done wrong to no one.” 

“ T don’t know,” Minola answered sadly ; “I think I am doing 
wrong in speaking of all this to you ; I think I must have done some 
wrong when that can come to be possible, and when it seems the 
best thing left to do. I am Lucy’s friend ; she trusted all her secret 
to me—and now r 

“ There is nothing to be done,” Heron said moodily. As if it 
were possible to think of anything that could be done ! 

“ Nothing, except to make the best of what is ; and for you to 
make her happy, and to be a success ; and to go back to the House 
of Commons now;” she tried to speak in a firm and cheery 
tone. . 

“ T can’t even ask you to remember me——’ 

“Oh, yes, Mr. Heron! why not? If you think it likely that I 
should forget how kind you were and what a friend, then ask me to 
remember you by all means. I shall remember you whether you ask 
me or not.” 

“ And you,” he asked, looking round at her, “do you ask me to 
remember you?” 

“No ; you will remember me, I know—why should you not? 
We shall have to meet again sometimes, I suppose, and why should 
we not be friends ?” 

He understood her this time. She was making a determined 
effort to replace their relation to each other on the basis of friend- 
ship. She had said all she meant to say about other feelings, and 
how they came to be felt in vain. He respected her decision, as 
indeed he now respected all she said or did. Up to that time they 
had both spoken with a certain shamefacedness and contrition, 
as if both alike were conscious of degradation in their strange and 
chance confidence. From the time when she spoke these words 
they both became calmer, and looked around with less sense of 
humiliation. 

A hurrying step was heard behind them. Victor stopped and 
turned round. “ How is it with me when every noise appals me?” 
How is it with us when we start at a hurried step on the path behind 
us? This was a very harmless intruder. It was a poor woman who 
had picked up something, with which she was hastening after Minola. 
As Victor stopped and she came up with him first, she spoke to him 
in good-natured breathlessness— 

“ Tt’s the handkerchief, sir, the lady dropped—your good lady; I 
saw it on the walk, and I said to my husband, It belongs to the 
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“ It’s the handkerchief, sir, the lady dropped.” 
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gentleman or his wife.” She handed the kerchief to Victor, delighted 
to have been of any service to anyone. 

Minola heard the well-meant words as well as Victor. She could 
not keep the colour from her cheeks ; but she took the kerchief and 
was able to thank the poor woman in coherent words, and even with 
a bright smile. 

They only walked a few yards on together. At the first turning 
to which they came Minola stopped. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Heron ; I am going this way.” She did not 
give her hand. 

“ Good-bye,” he said ; and then came towards her and held out 
his hand. She put hers in his; there was a formal farewell—no 
pressure which either might feel ; they did not allow their eyes to 
meet this time. Then he went his way and she went hers, neither at 
the moment knowing or thinking whither the ways led; and that was 
all, and all was over. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
‘1 EAN’D HER BREAST UP TILL A THORN.” 


Mr. Money and Victor Heron walked home that night together 
from the House of Commons. It was more than half an hour after 
midnight when they left the House, but both considered themselves 
getting off rather well so early as that, and neither loved going to bed 
at prudent and wholesome hours. Victor walked with Money to the 
door of the Victoria Street house, and then Money asked him to 
come in that they might talk a little. “There are two or three 
things I want to talk about,” he said, “and we are sure to have a 
quiet hour now.” Victor was willing, and Money brought him up to 
his study, where a fire was looking very cheery, although the spring 
was a little advanced, and there were cigars and other preparations 
for making a quiet hour pass agreeably. 

“T like this time of night,” Money said, “ because one is sure to 
be let alone. There can’t be any people wanting to see one now ; 
and there are no newspapers and no letters, and all the house is in 
bed. This is about the only time of the day when I really feel that 
I am my own master. Come, take a cigar ; there’s Apollinaris and 
anything you like.” 

Victor sat down and began to smoke, and they fell to talking for 
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a while about things in the House, and the debate on Victor’s great 
question, which was soon to come off. 

“ By the way,” Money said suddenly, “ and before I forget, I saw 
our friend, your rival, to-day—Sheppard, you know; and he had 
something to say to me that I want to ask your opinion about, 
although perhaps it ought to be a sort of secret as yet. What would 
you think of him as a husband for our friend Miss Grey ?” 

Victor almost started. He looked up so suddenly that Money 
followed unconsciously the direction of his eyes, fancying perhaps he 
had seen some unexpected sight. 

“ Did you think you heard some one stirring ?” Money asked. 

“No, I didn’t. Well, about Sheppard ?” 

“What would you think of him, I was saying, as a husband for 
Minola Grey ?” 

Heron blew several straight puffs of smoke from his cigar before 
he answered. When he did speak his answer was not encouraging. 
** Absurd,” was the remark he made. 

Money smiled. 

** Well, I should have thought so too, perhaps; but I believe there 
is something to be said for the idea after all. This man Sheppard 
came to me in rather a frank and straightforward way to-day, and 
asked me straight out to give him the help of my influence in per- 
suading Miss Grey. He did propose for her before. Did you know 
that ?” 

“ No, I did not.” 

“Nor I, although I dare say my women-folk did. Oh, yes, he 
told me candidly that he had proposed for her not only once but 
twice, or more often perhaps !” 

“Yes ; and she—what did she say?” Victor seemed to have 
some difficulty about his cigar; apparently it required tremendous 
puffing to keep it alight. 

“That’s a bad cigar, I think, you have got hold of ; an odd 
thing, too, in that box. Throw it away ; have another.” 

“No, thanks ; this is all right. Well, what did she say?” 

“Well, of course, you know, we may easily infer what she said 
when, after his having pressed her in that sort of way, she is not Mrs. 
Sheppard yet.” 

“Oh!” A kind of groan broke from Victor at the bare idea of 
Minola being Mrs. Sheppard. “I can’t imagine how any man can 
persecute a girl in that way,” he went on indignantly. “I think he 
ought to be kicked ; if I were the brother of a girl like that I would 
kick him, by Jove !” 
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“ Yes, just so, and perhaps the girl would not thank her brother 
in the least for his kindly intervention. My dear fellow, have you 
never heard that in such things nineteen naysays make one grant? 
It’s all very well for you good-looking fellows, with a sort of conquering, 
careless air about you, who find the girls only too glad when you ask 
them—it’s all very well for you to talk about not persecuting girls. 
But a man like Sheppard must press his case a little or he will have 
no chance at all. He isn’t by any means a bad-looking fellow either, 
but he has not the way that takes women ; he must be content to 
ask, perhaps, and ask again. I have a good deal of sympathy for 
fellows like Sheppard.” 

“ Well, but what does he want? He has asked Miss Grey, and 
she refused him—I should think so ; what does he want now?” 

“ To ask again and not to be refused, I suppose.” 

* But what can you do for him ?” 

“ He thinks that if I were to see the thing as he does, and to 
speak to Miss Grey about it, and advise her to think it over as favour- 
ably as she could, it might perhaps have some influence on her. You 
see, it’s all very well just now while she is young, but she must grow 
tired some time or other of the kind of lonely life she leads, and she 
will not make new friends, and we are all in a manner breaking up. 
Theresa will be married very soon, and then Lucelet of course ; and 
when the girls are married, I think sometimes of leaving England, 
Victor, my boy.” 

This was said with an air of carelessness, but, at the same time, 
Mr. Money closely watched Heron’s face to see how he took the 
announcement. Victor certainly did look surprised. 

‘* What on earth do you think of doing that for ?” 

“Well, you know my interests in a money way are much more 
in other countries than in this. In Russia, for instance, I have found 
people in authority to appreciate the things I do in a way that the 
people here never did. As long as the girls remained unmarried, of 
course, I should never have thought of that ; but now, thank God, 
they are both going to be married in the happiest way, and my wife 
does not care for this country any more than I do, and one could 
often see one’s children—a journey is nothing in our days—and on 
the whole I don’t think I am much longer for England if things go as 
I expect. But there’s time enough to talk about that,” and he seemed 
a little relieved for having got even so far. “The thing I wanted to 
speak to you about now is this business of our friend Sheppard. You 
don’t like the idea ?” 

“The thing seems to me absurd and preposterous. He is a 
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slow, formal, dull sort of Philistine, and to marry him to such a girl 
—good heavens ! how could you think of it?” 

Victor Heron jumped up in his usual excitable way, and began to 
walk up and down the room. 

“ Look here,” he said, stopping suddenly, “how should you like 
the idea of your own daughter—either of your daughters—being 
married to a man she cared nothing about, and had refused again 
and again? Put it in that light.” 

“But, my good fellow, a girl like that must marry some one. She 
can’t help herself. She is handsome and clever, and she has some 
money, and fellows will get around her, and the more generaus she is 
the more easily she will be imposed upon. That fellow Blanchet 
has been trying hard to get her to fall in love with him. I’d rather 
trust her happiness a thousand times to a man like Sheppard than to 
a fellow like that. And, do you know?—our friend St. Paul actually 
fell in love with her—downright in love—and wanted her to marry 
him, and offered as a proof of his sincerity that she should begin by 
handing over every sixpence she has to little Mary Blanchet.” 

Heron flung himself down in his seat again, to give due ear to this 
revelation. 

“ How do you know?” he asked. 

“St. Paul himself came and told me ; he said she was the only 
girl he ever could have cared about, and that he would have given 
her money enough to make ducks and drakes of in any benevolent 
projects she liked. Confess, Heron, that there must have been some- 
thing tempting in that—at least, there would have been to most girls. 
St. Paul, after all, is the son of a duke and the brother of a duke, 
and a clever girl might have hoped to cure him of all his nonsense, 
and bring him to terms with his people again, and get him back into 
society, and get herself there along with him. I tell you what— 
my wife is a terrible Radical and all that, and yet I am not by any 
means certain that if such an offer had been made to one of our 
girls a year or so back she wculd not have been delighted at the 
chance. But our friend Minola would not hear of it.” 

This was trying news to Victor. He knew only too well, because 
only too late, why Minola refused every love offer that could be 
made. 

“According to all established ideas,” Money said, “the girl 
ought to have been in love with some one else ; but that is not so, I 
suppose, in this case. It seems that she knew no one in Keeton but 
this poor Sheppard. He tells me that she told him she was in love 
with nobody but a man in a book—that was while she was in Keeton ; 
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and here in London she only knew just the two or three fellows we 
have now been talking about ; and so far as I can see she has refused 
them everyone in turn. There’s positively no one left but you, 
Victor, and I suppose you never proposed for her?” Mr. Money 
laughed good-humouredly. 

“No,” Victor replied, “I never proposed for her.” 

“ The right man has not come along, I suppose ; but the question 
is, will he ever come?” 

“‘ Suppose he never comes?” Victor said, with sudden energy and 
jumping from his seat again. “Suppose he never comes, what then ? 
It would be a thousand times better for a girl like that to live alone 
—yes, and die alone—than to marry a man she did not love, and to 
have to drag through life with that sort of man or with any man she 
did not care for in the right way. She is too good for him ; she is 
too good for anyone, for that matter ; but to marry him would be a 
shame. Don’t have anything to do with it, Money! Think of your 
own daughter. How would you like to have Lucy married to a man 
she did not care for?” 

“That would not be the worst,” Money said. “There might be 
much worse than that. It might be Lucelet’s chance—thank God, it 
isn’t—not to be able to love anyone in that sort of way, and yet she 
might marry some good fellow, and make him a good little wife, and 
be happy in the end. No; it isn’t that I should dread for Lucelet 
so much. It would be her marrying a man who did not really and 
truly love her.” 

Money said all this in a thoughtful, almost dreamy sort of way, 
holding his cigar in his hand the while. He spoke as one might 
speak of a danger which exists no longer, but of which he can hardly 
think even yet without a certain drear impression ; and he ended 
with a sigh of relief. 

“She is saved from that, my boy, thanks to you,” he said, and he 
stretched out his hand to Heron, who was near him at the moment, 
pacing up and down in his still unquelled excitement. 

Heron felt his heart torn with pain and shame. He hardly knew 
how to take that outstretched hand. He seemed as if he were driven 
along to say, “It’s not true; I don’t deserve your confidence, and 
you and your daughter ought to hate me.” What might have come 
of the impulse no one can know, for just at that moment the atten- 
tion of Mr. Money was suddenly drawn away. 

“I have certainly heard some one stirring outside the door 
there,” he said ; “odd, that. I thought everyone was in bed long 
ago. Stop a moment, Heron ; I will go and see.” 
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He went to the door and opened it. Heron was hardly even 
listening to his words. 

“ Why, it’s Lucelet !” Money exclaimed. “ What on earth are you 
doing here, you little creature, at this time of night? Look here, 
Victor, here’s a little eaves-dropper.” 

He came into the room, bringing with him the palpitating and 
rather affrighted little Lucy. She blushed crimson red at being thus 
caught, and finding that Victor was with her father. 

“ Oh, no, papa—for shame to say such a thing! I was not eaves- 
dropping ; I was only listening to be sure that you were alone. At 
first I thought you were; and then I heard you talking, and I did 
not know who was with you, and I listened just for one moment, in 
order to be sure.” 

“You did not think it was Victor who was with me, I dare say ?” 

“No ; at least, I didn’t think so at first.” 

Lucy still looked embarrassed and alarmed. It must be owned 
that Victor Heron did not seem quite at his ease. Money was con- 
siderably amazed, for he had never had a visitation of this kind before. 

“Take a seat with us, Lucy,” Victor said at last, “since you 
have paid us a visit.” He handed her a chair. She looked at him 
timidly and only said, “Thank you, Victor,” but did not sit down. 
Her father put his hands on her shoulders and scrutinised her with a 
manner of good-humoured authority. 

“So you have not been in bed at all, Lucelet? But that isn’t 
anything very new—for you to sit up too late. But what did you want, 
pray, in this part of the building at this hour? ‘Think of the possible 
shock to our nerves, you foolish young person. Suppose we had 
fancied we saw a ghost and expired of fright?” 

Lucy smiled a rather wan smile. 

“TI wanted to speak to you, papa, and I thought I would sit up 
until you came in—it wouldn’t be very late, perhaps ; and then I 
heard you come, and I was not quite certain if you were alone, and 
after a while I came down to try.” 

“Was it such very important business, Lucelet, that it would not 
keep until to-morrow? and must it be told to me in solemn seclusion 
and at the deadest hour of night?” 

“‘T thought I should like to see you by yourself, and when you 
were not likely to be disturbed——” 

“Likely to be disturbed by anyone but yourself, you mean, I 
suppose, Lucelet ?” 

Lucelet somehow had no mirth in her to-night. She still looked 
scared and uneasy, and unlike herself. 
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“You have been to the House, Victor ?” she said, as if she would 
turn the conversation away from herself. 

Before Victor could answer, Money struck in— 

“‘ Confess, Lucelet,” he said, with something like gravity of tone, 
“ that you expected Victor here ; and that that was the reason why 
you came stealing down to our midnight conference ?” 

She shook her head. 

“No, indeed, dear ; it was not that. I did not expect to find 
Victor here.” 

“ And I ought not to be here,” Victor said, “ at such an hour as 
this. You want to talk to your papa, Icy, and I must not interrupt 
you.” He seemed as if about to go. 

** Oh, it’s nothing !” Money said. “ Can’t it be told before Victor, 
Lucelet—or can’t it wait just a little? We were talking of something 
that would greatly interest you, I know, when you came in ; and 
sifice you have given us the benefit of your company at a time when 
you ought to be in bed, I don’t object at all to taking you into our 
council. Do you, Victor?” 

“ Oh, no, if Lucy would not rather speak to you now alone. I 
can come in to-morrow, and we can speak of the other matter——” 

“T think when Lucelet hears what it is, she will not be inclined to 
put it off for any business of her own. It is about Miss Grey, 
Lueelet.” 

Lucy looked up with a start, and the colour rushed again into 
the face that was so pale a moment before. 

“ About Nola? You have something to say about Nola?” 

“ Yes, we have. Will you come into council, Lucelet ?” 

**T don’t know—if you wish, yes ; what is it about ?” 

“No, no ; it would be cruelty,” said Victor resolutely. “ It is clear 
that Lucy is too tired for much consultation ; and as she has stayed 
up for a particular purpose, she ought not to be interfered with. No, 
thank you, Money ; I'll not stay now. It’s quite time for me to go.” 

Lucy made no attempt to induce him to stay. Money looked at 
her and then at Victor in some surprise. 

“ Good-night, Lucy,” Victor said. 

“*Good-night, Victor.” She put her little cold and tremulous 
hand into his, and she looked up at him. There was such an expres- 
sion in her eyes as made Victor’s heart thrill with pain. Their eyes 
met for a moment, and her look was full of unhappiness. There was 
no complaint in it ; there was no angry protest against man, or fate, 
or heaven, or anything; only such settled unhappiness as one might 
have thought that young and pretty face could never be made to show. 
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As she looked into his face, and her hand was still held in his, a tear 
began to gather in the child-like soft eyes, and the little lips began to 
quiver. She withdrew her hand quickly but not ungently. 

Victor was going; Money rose to accompany him to the door, but 
Victor saw Lucy put her hand upon her father’s arm as if to detain 
him; and he at once insisted that Money must not leave his room.” 
As Heron went out and closed the door behind him, he heard Money 
say to his daughter— 

“ Why, Lucelet, my dear, what is this all about?” 

Victor hastened away lest he might hear any more. He felt 
miserably unhappy. He felt conscience-stricken, although it might 
have puzzled a casuist to say where there could be found anything to 
blame in any part of his conduct in which Lucy was concerned. It 
is much to be feared, however, that in real life only those feel the 
stings of conscience much who have done little to deserve the torture. 
In the realms of poetry and art, indeed, conscience may “ call her 
furies forth to shake the sounding scourge and hissing snake,” and 
may show “what lesson may be read beside a sinner’s restless bed.” 
But in ordinary life the sounding scourge is usually only for the sen- 
sitive skin of the man or woman who is always trying to do right, and 
the regular sinner sleeps a sleep of infantile depth and sweetness. 
For Victor Heron, although it was not certain that poor Lucy’s melan- 
choly eyes had anything to do with him at all, there was little sleep 
that night. ‘“ Conscience, anticipating time,” in the lines from which 
we have just quoted, “already rues the unacted crime.” In Heron’s 
case, conscience rued a wrong which it never had been in Heron’s 
heart to do. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE GORILLA AND OTHER APES. 


BOUT twenty-five centuries ago, a voyager called Hanno is said 
to have sailed from Carthage, between the Pillars of Hercules— 
that is, through the Straits of Gibraltar—along the shores of Africa, 
“ Passing the Streams of Fire,” says the narrator, “ we came to a bay 
called the Horn of the South. In the recess there was an island, like 
the first, having a lake, and in this there was another island full of 
wild men. But much the greater part of them were women, with 
hairy bodies, whom the interpreters called “‘ Gorillas.” But, pursuing 
them, we were not able to take the men ; they all escaped, being able 
to climb the precipices ; and defended themselves with pieces of rock. 
But three women, who bit and scratched those who led them, were 
not willing to follow. However, having killed them, we flayed them, 
and conveyed the skins to Carthage ; for we did not sail any farther, 
as provisions began to fail.” ! 

In the opinion of many naturalists, the wild men of this story were 
the anthropoid or man-like apes which are now called gorillas, re- 
discovered recently by Du Chaillu. The region inhabited by the 
gorillas is a well-wooded country, “extending abouta thousand miles 
from the Gulf of Guinea southward,” says Gosse ; “ and as the gorilla 
is not found beyond these limits, so we may pretty conclusively infer 
that the extreme point of Hanno was somewhere in this region.” I 
must confess these inferences seem to me somewhat open to question, 
and the account of Hanno’s voyage only interesting in its relation to 
the gorilla, as having suggested the name now given to this race of 
apes. It is not probable that Hanno sailed much farther than Sierra 
Leone ; according to Rennell, the island where the “wild men” 
were seen, was the small island lying close by Sherbro, some seventy 
miles south of Sierra Leone. To have reached the gorilla district 
after doubling Cape Verd—which is itself a point considerably south 
of the most southerly city founded by Hanno—he would have had to 
voyage a distance exceeding that of Cape Verd from Carthage. 

' Hanno’s Feriflus—the voyage of Hanno, chief of the Carthaginians, round 


the parts of Libya, beyond the pillars of Hercules, the narrative of which he 
posted up in the Temple of Kronos. 
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Nothing in the account suggests that the portion of the voyage, after 
the colonising was completed, had so great a range. ‘The behaviour 
of the “wild men,” again, does not correspond with the known habits 
of the gorilla. The idea suggested is that of a species of anthropoid 
ape far inferior to the gorilla in strength, courage, and ferocity. 

The next accounts which have been regarded as relating to the 
gorilla are those given by Portuguese voyagers. These narratives 
have been received with considerable doubt, because in some parts 
they seem manifestly fabulous. Thus the pictures representing apes 
show also huge flying dragons with a crocodile’s head ; and we have no 
reason for believing that bat-like creatures like the pterodactyls of the 
greensand existed in Africa or elsewhere so late as the time of the 
Portuguese voyages of discovery. Purchas, in his history of Andrew 
Battell, speaks of “‘ a kinde of great apes, if they might so bee termed, 
of the height of a man, but twice as bigge in feature of their limmes, 
with strength proportionable, hairie all over, otherwise altogether like 
men and women in their whole bodily shape, except that their legges 
had no calves.” This description accords well with the peculiarities 
of gorillas, and may be regarded as the first genuine account of these 
animals. Battell’s contemporaries called the apes so described 
Pongoes. It is probable that in selecting the name Pongo for the 
young female gorilla lately at the Westminster Aquarium, the pro- 
prietors of this interesting creature showed a more accurate judgment 
of the meaning of Purchas’s narrative than Du Chaillu showed of 
Hanno’s account, in calling the great anthropoid ape of the Gulf of 
Guinea a gorilla. 

I propose here briefly to sketch the peculiarities of the four 
apes which approach nearest in form to man—the gorilla, the chim- 
panzee, the orang-outang, and the gibbon ; and then, though not 
dealing generally with the question of our relationship to these non- 
speaking (and, in some respects, perhaps, “ unspeakable”) animals, to 
touch on some points connected with this question, and to point out 
some errors which are very commonly entertained on the subject. 

It may be well, in the first place, to point out that the terms 
“ ape,” “baboon,” and “monkey” are no longer used as they were 
by the older naturalists. Formerly the term “ape” was limited to 
tailless simians having no cheek-pouches, and the same number of 
teeth as man ; the term “ baboon” to short-tailed simians with dog- 
shaped heads ; and the term “ monkey,” unless used generically, to the 
long-tailed species. This was the usage suggested by Ray and 
adopted systematically thirty or forty years ago. But it is no longer 
followed, though no uniform classification has been substituted for the 
old arrangement. Thus Mivart divides the apes into two classes— 
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calling the first the Simiadz, or Old World apes; and the second the 
Cebida, or New World apes. He subdivides the Simiade@ into (1) the 
Siminz, including the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, and gibbon ; (2) 
the Semnopithecine ; and (3) the Cynopithecine, neither of which sub- 
divisions will occupy much of our attention here, save as respects 
the third subdivision of the Cynopithece, viz., the Cynocephalt, 
which includes the baboons. The other great division, the Cebide, 
or New World apes, are for the most part very unlike the Old 
World apes. None of them approach the gorilla or orang-outang in 
size ; most of them are long-tailed; and the number and arrangement 
of the teeth is different. The feature, however, which most naturalists 
have selected as the characteristic distinction between the apes of the 
Old World and of the New World is the position of the nostrils. 
The former are called Catarhine, a word signifying that the nostrils 
are directed downwards ; the latter are called Platyrhine, or broad- 
nosed. The nostrils of all the Old World apes are separated by a 
narrow cartilaginous plate or sept'm, whereas the septum of the New 
World apes is broad. After the apes come, according to Mivart’s 
classification, the half-apes or lemuroids. 

I ought, perhaps, to have mentioned that Mivart in describing the 
lemuroids as the second sub-order of a great order of animals, the 
Primates, speaks of man as (zoologically speaking) belonging to the 
first sub-order. So that, in point of fact, the two sub-orders are the 
Anthropoids, including the Anthropos (man), and the Lemuroids, 
including the lemur. 

The classification here indicated will serve our present purpose 
very well. But the reader is reminded that, as already mentioned, 
naturalists do not adopt at present any uniform system of classi- 
fication. Moreover, the term Simiade@ is usually employed—and will 
be employed here—to represent the entire simian race, z.¢. both the 
Simiadz and the Cebidz of Mivart’s classification. 

And now, turning to the Anthropoid apes, we find ourselves at 
the outset confronted by the question, Which of the four apes, the 
gorilla, the orang-outang, the chimpanzee, or the gibbon, is to be 
regarded as nearest to man in intelligence? So far as bodily configu- 
ration is concerned our opinion would vary according to the parti- 
cular feature which we selected for consideration. But it will 
probably be admitted that intelligence should be the characteristic 
by which our opinions should be guided. 

The gibbon may be dismissed at once, though, as will presently 
appear, there are some features in which this ape resembles man more 
closely than either the gorilla, the orang-outang, or the chimpanzee. 

The gorilla must, I fear, be summarily ejected from the position 
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of honour to which he has been raised by many naturalists. Though 
the gorilla is a much larger animal than the chimpanzee, his brain 
barely equals the chimpanzee’s in mass. It is also less fully 
developed in front. In fact, Gratiolet asserts that of all the broad- 
chested apes, the gorilla is—so far as brain character is concerned— 
the lowest and most degraded. He regards the gorilla’s brain as 
only a more advanced form of that of the brutal baboons, while the 
orang’s brain is the culminating form of the gibbon type, and the 
chimpanzee’s the culminating form of the macaque type. This does 
not dispose of the difficulty very satisfactorily, however, because it 
remains to be shown whether the gibbon type and the macaque type 
are superior as types to the baboon types. But it may suffice to 
remark that the baboons are all brutal and ferocious, whereas the 
gibbons are comparatively gentle animals, and the macaques docile 
and even playful. It may be questioned whether brutality and fero- 
city should be regarded as necessarily removing the gorilla farther 
from man ; because it is certain that the races of man which approach 
nearest to the anthropoid apes, with which races the comparison 
should assuredly be made, are characterised by these very qualities, 
brutality and ferocity. Intelligence must be otherwise gauged. Prob- 
ably the average proportion of the brain’s weight to that of the 
entire body, and the complexity of the structure of the brain, would 
afford the best means of deciding the question. But, unfortunately, 
we have very unsatisfactory evidence on these points. The naturalists 
who have expressed opinions, based on such evidence as has been 
obtained, seem to overlook the poverty of the evidence. Knowing 
as we do how greatly the human brain varies in size and complexity, 
not only in different races, but in different individuals of the same 
race, it appears unsatisfactory in the extreme to regard the average of 
the brains of each simian species hitherto examined as presenting the 
true average cerebral capacity for each species. 

Still it seems tolerably clear that the choice as to the race of apes 
which must be regarded as first in intelligence, and therefore as on 
the whole the most manlike, rests between the orang-outang and the 
chimpanzee. “In the world of science, as in that of politics,” said 
Professor Rolleston in 1862, “France and England have occa- 
sionally differed as to their choice between rival candidates for royalty. 
If either hereditary claims or personal merits affect at all the right 
of succession, beyond a question the gorilla is but a pretender, and 
one or other of the two (other) candidates the true prince. There is 
a graceful as well as an ungraceful way of withdrawing from a false 
position, and the British public will adopt the graceful course by 
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accepting forthwith and henceforth the French candidate ”—the 
orang-outang. If this was intended as prophecy it has not been 
fulfilled by the event, for the gorilla is still regarded by most British 
naturalists as the ape which comes on the whole nearest to man ; 
but probably, in saying “the British public will adopt the graceful 
course ” in accepting the orang-outang as “ the king of the Simiadz,” 
Professor Rolleston meant only that that course would be graceful if 
adopted. 

Before the discovery of the gorilla, the chimpanzee was usually 
regarded as next to man in the scale of the animal creation. It was 
Cuvier who first maintained the claim of the orang-outang to this 
position. Cuvier’s opinion was based on the greater development of 
the orang-outang’s brain, and the height of its forehead. But these 
marks of superiority belong to the orang only when young. The 
adult orang seems to be inferior, or at least not superior, to the chim- 
panzee as respects cerebral formation, and in other respects seems 
less to resemble man. The proportions of his body, his long arms, 
high shoulders, deformed neck, and imperfect ears are opposed to 
its claims to be regarded as manlike. In all these respects, save one, 
the chimpanzee seems to be greatly its superior. (The ear of the 
chimpanzee is large, and not placed as with us : that of the gorilla is 
much more like man’s.) 

As to the intelligence exhibited in the conduct of the chim- 
panzee and orang-outang, various opinions may be formed according 
to the various circumstances under which the animals are observed. 
The following has been quoted in evidence of the superiority of the 
chimpanzee in this respect :—“ About fifty years ago, a young chim- 
panzee and an orang-outang of about the same age were exhibited 
together at the Egyptian Hall. The chimpanzee, though in a declin- 
ing state of health, and rendered peevish and irritable by bodily 
suffering, exhibited much superior marks of intelligence to his com- 
panion; he was active, quick, and observant of everything that 
passed around him ; no new visitor entered the apartment in which 
he was kept, and no one left it, without attracting his attention. The 
orang-outang, on the contrary, exhibited a melancholy and a dis- 
regard of passing occurrences almost amounting to apathy; and, 
though in the enjoyment of better health, was evidently much inferior 
to his companion in quickness and observation. On one occasion, 
when the animals were dining on potatoes and boiled chicken, and 
surrounded as usual with a large party of visitors, the orang-outang 
allowed her plate to be taxen without exhibiting the least appa- 
rent concern ; not so, however, the chimpanzee, We took advan- 
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tage of an opportunity when his head was turned (to observe a 
person coming in) to secrete his plate also. For a few seconds he 
looked round to see what had become of it, but, not finding it, began 
to pout and fret exactly like a spoiled child, and perceiving a young 
lady, who happened to be standing near him, laughing, perhaps sus- 
pecting her to be the delinquent, he flew at her in the greatest rage, 
and would probably have bitten her had she not got beyond his 
reach. Upon having his plate restored, he took care to prevent the 
repetition of the joke by holding it firmly with one hand, while he 
fed himself with the other.” 

This story can hardly be regarded as deciding the question in 
favour of the chimpanzee. Many animals, admittedly far inferior to 
the lowest order of monkeys in intelligence, show watchfulness over 
their food, and as much ill-temper when deprived of it, and as much 
anxiety to recover it, as this chimpanzee did. A hundred cases in 
point might readily be cited.' 

Perhaps the soundest opinion respecting the relative position of 
the gorilla, chimpanzee, and orang-outang with reference to man, is 
that which places the gorilla nearest to the lower tribes of man now 
inhabiting Africa, the chimpanzee approximating, but not so closely, 
to higher African tribes, and the orang-outang approximating, but 
still less closely, to Asian tribes. It appears to me that, whatever 
weight naturalists may attach to those details in which the gorilla 
and the chimpanzee are more removed from man than the orang, no 
one who takes a general view of these three races of anthropoid apes 
can hesitate to regard the gorilla as that which, on the whole, ap- 
proaches nearest to man ; but it is to a much lower race of man that 
the gorilla approximates, so that the chimpanzee and the orang- 
outang may fairly be regarded as higher in the scale of animal life. 

If we consider young specimens of the three animals, which is, on 
the whole, the safest way of forming an opinion, we are unmistakably 
led, in my judgment, to such a conclusion. I have seen three or 


1 I may mention one which occurred within my own experience. A mastift 
of mine, some years ago, was eating from a plate full of broken meat. It was his 
custom to bury the large pieces when there was more than he could get through. 
While he was burying a large piece, a cat ran off with a small fragment. The 
moment he returned to the plate he missed this, and, seeing no one else near the 
plate, he, in his own way, accused a little daughter of mine (some two or three 
years old) of the theft. Looking fiercely at her he growled his suspicions, and 
would not suffer her to escape from the corner where his plate stood until I 
dragged him away by his chain. Nor did he for some time forget the wrong 
which he supposed she had done him, but always growled when she came near 
his house. 
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four young chimpanzees, two young orangs, and the young gorilla 
lately exhibited at the Aquarium (where she could be directly 
compared with the chimpanzee), and I cannot hesitate to pronounce 
Pongo altogether the most human of the three. A young chimpanzee 
reminds one rather of an old man than of a child, and the same may 
be said of young orangs ; but the young gorilla unmistakably reminds 
one of the young negro. Repeatedly, while watching Pongo, I was 
reminded of the looks and behaviour of young negroes whom I had 
seen in America, though not able in every case to fix definitely on 
the feature of resemblance which recalled the negro to my mind. 
(The reader is, doubtless, familiar with half-remembered traits such as 
those I refer to—traits, for instance, such as assure you that a person 
belongs to some county or district, though you may be unable to say 
what feature, expression, or gesture suggests the idea.) One circum- 
stance may be specially noted, not only as frequently recurring, but 
as illustrating the traits on which the resemblance of the gorilla 
(when young, at any rate) to the negro depends. A negro turns his 
eyes where a Caucasian would turn his head. The peculiarity is 
probably a relic of savage life ; for the savage, whether engaged in 
war or in the chase, avoids, as far as possible, every movement of 
body or limb. Pongo looks in this way. When she thus cast her 
black eyes sideways at an object I found myself reminded irresistibly 
of the ways of watchful negro waiters at an American hotel. Cer- 
tainly there: is little in the movements of the chimpanzee to remind 
one of any kind of human child. He is impish; but not the most 
impish child of any race or tribe ever had ways, I should suppose, 
resembling his. 

The four anthropoid apes, full grown and in their native wilds, 
differ greatly from each other in character. It may be well to con- 
sider their various traits, endeavouring to ascertain how far diversities 
existing among them may be traced to the conditions under which 
the four orders subsist. 

The gorilla occupies a well-wooded country extending along the 
coast of Africa from the Gulf of Guinea southwards across the 
equator. When full grown he is equal to a man in height, but much 
more powerfully built. “Of specimens shot by Du Chaillu,” says 
Rymer Jones, “ the largest male seems to have been at least six feet 
two in height ; so that, making allowance for the shortness of the 
lower limbs, the dimensions of a full-grown male may be said to 
equal those of a man of eight or nine feet high, and it is only in their 
length that the lower limbs are disproportionate to the gigantic 
trunk. In the thickness and solidity of their bones, and in the 
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strength of their muscles, these limbs are quite in keeping with the 
rest of the body. When upright, the gorilla’s arms reach to his 
knees ; the hind hands are wide, and of amazing size and power; the 
great toe or thumb measures six inches in circumference ; the palms 
and soles, and the naked part of the face, are of an intense black 
colour, as is also the breast. The other parts are thickly clothed 
with hair of an iron grey, except the head, on which it is reddish 
brown, and the arms, where it is long and nearly black. The female 
is wholly tinged with red.” 

Du Chaillu gives the following account of the aspect of the gorilla _ 
in his native woods :—“ Suddenly, as we were yet creeping along in 
a silence which made even a heavy breath seem loud and distinct, the 
woods were at once filled with a tremendous barking roar ; then the 
underbrush swayed rapidly just ahead, and presently stood before us 
an immense gorilla. He had gone through the jungle on all-fours ; 
but when he saw our party he erected himself and looked us boldly 
in the face. He stood about a dozen yards from us, and was a sight 
I think I shall never forget. Nearly six feet high (he proved four 
inches shorter), with immense body, huge chest, and great muscular 
arms, with fiercely glaring, large, deep-grey eyes, and a hellish expres- 
sion of face, which seemed to me some night-mare vision ; thus stood 
before us the king of the African forest. He was not afraid of us ; 
he stood there and beat his breasts with his large fists till it resounded 
like an immense bass drum (which is their mode of bidding defiance), 
meantime giving vent to roar after roar.” 

The gorilla is a fruit-eater, but as fierce as the most carnivorous 
animals. He is said to show an enraged enmity against men, 
probably because he has found them not only hostile to himself, but 
successful in securing the fruits which the gorilla loves, for he shows 
a similar hatred to the elephant, which also seeks these fruits. We 
are told that when the gorilla “sees the elephant busy with his trunk 
among the twigs, he instantly regards this as an infraction of the laws — 
of property, and, dropping silently down to the bough, he suddenly 
brings his club smartly down on the sensitive finger of the elephant’s 
proboscis, and drives off the alarmed animal trumpeting shrilly with 
rage and pain.” His enmity to man is more terribly manifested. 
“The young athletic negroes in their ivory-haunts,” says Gosse, “well 
know the prowess of the gorilla. He does not, like the lion, sullenly 
retreat on seeing them, but swings himself rapidly down to the lower 
branches, courting the conflict, and clutches the nearest of his 
enemies. The hideous aspect of his visage (his green eyes flashing 
with rage) is heightened by the thick and prominent brows being 
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drawn spasmodically up and down, with the: hair erect, causing a 
horrible and fiendish scowl. Weapons are torn from their possessor’s 
grasp, gun-barrels bent and crushed in by the powerful hands and 
vice-like teeth of the enraged brute. More horrid still, however, is 
the sudden and unexpected fate which is often inflicted by him. 
Two negroes will be walking through one of the woodland paths 
unsuspicious of evil, when in an instant one misses his companion, 
or turns to see him drawn up in the air with a convulsed choking 
cry, and in a few minutes dropped to the ground, a strangled corpse. 
The terrified survivor gazes up, and meets the grin and glare of the 
fiendish giant, who, watching his opportunity, had suddenly put 
down his immense hind hand, caught the wretch by the neck with 
resistless power, and dropped him only when he ceased to 
struggle.” 

The chimpanzee inhabits the region from Sierra Leone to the 
southern confines of Angola, possibly as far as Cape Negro, so that 
his domain includes within it that of the gorilla. He attains almost 
the same height as the gorilla when full grown, but is far less power- 
fully built. In fact, in general proportions the chimpanzee approaches 
man more nearly than does any other animal. His body is covered 
with long black coarse hair, thickest on the head, shoulders, and 
back, and rather thin on the breast and belly. The face is dark brown 
and naked, as are the ears, except that long black whiskers adorn the 
animal’s cheeks. The hair on the forearms is directed towards the 
elbows, as is the case with all the anthropoid apes, and with man 
himself. This hair forms, where it meets the hair from the upper 
arm, a small ruff about the elbow joint. The chimpanzees live in 
society in the woods, constructing huts from the branches and foliage 
of trees to protect themselves against the sun and heavy rains. It is 
said by some travellers that the chimpanzee walks upright in its native 
woods, but this is doubtful ; though certainly the formation of the toes 
better fits them to stand upright than either the gorilla or the orang. 
They arm themselves with clubs, and unite to defend themselves 
against the attacks of wild beasts, “compelling,” it is said, “ even the 
elephant himself to abandon the districts in which they reside.” We 
learn that “ it is dangerous for men to enter their forests, unless in com- 
panies and well armed ; women in particular are often said to be 
carried away by these animals, and one negress is reported to have 
lived among them for the space of three years, during which time 
they treated her with uniform kindness, but always prevented any 
attempt on her part to escape. When the negroes leave a fire in the 
woods, it is said that the chimpanzees will gather round and warm 
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themselves at the blaze, but they have not sufficient intelligence to 
keep it alive by fresh supplies of fuel.” 

The orang-outang inhabits Borneo, Java, Sumatra, and other 
islands of the Indian coast. He attains a greater height than the 
gorilla, but, though very powerful and active, would probably not be 
a match for the gorilla in a single combat. His arms are by com- 
parison as well as actually much longer. Whereas the gorilla’s reach 
only to the knees, the arms of the orang-outang almost reach the 
ground when the animal is standing upright. The orang does not 
often assume an upright attitude, however. “It seldom attempts to 
walk on the hind feet alone, and when it does the hands are invariably 
employed for the purpose of steadying its tottering equilibrium, 
touching the ground lightly on each side as it proceeds, and by this 
means recovering the lost balance of the body.” The gorilla uses his 
hands differently. He can scarcely be said to walk on all-fours, 
because he does not place the inside of the hand on the ground, but 
walks on the knuckles, evidently trying to keep the forepart of the 
body as high as possible. ‘‘The muzzle is somewhat long, the mouth 
ill-shaped, the lips thin and protuberant; the ears are very small, the 
chin scarcely recognisable, and the nose only to be recognised by the 
nostrils. The face, ears, and inside of the hands of the orang are naked 
and of a brick-red colour; the foreparts are also but thinly covered 
with hair; but the head, shoulders, back, and extremities are thickly 
clothed with long hair of dark wine-red colour, directed forwards on 
the crown of the head and upwards towards the elbows on the fore- 
arms.” 

The orang-outang changes remarkably in character and appear- 
ance as he approaches full growth. “Though exhibiting in early 
youth a rotundity of the cranium and a height of forehead altogether 
peculiar, and accompanied at the same time with a gentleness of dis- 
position and a gravity of manners which contrast strongly with the 
petulant and irascible temper of the lower orders of quadrumanous 
mammals, the orang-outang in its adult state is even remarkable for 
the flatness of its retiring forehead, the great development of the 
superorbital and occipital crests, the prominence of its jaws, the 
remarkable size of its canine teeth, and the whole form of the skull, 
which from the globular shape of the human head, as in the young 
specimen, assumes all the forms and characters belonging to that of 
a large carnivorous animal. The extraordinary contrasts thus pre- 
sented in the form of the skull at different epochs of the same 
animal’s life were long considered as the characters of distinct species; 
nor was it till intermediate forms were obtained, exhibiting in some 
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degree the peculiarities of both extremes, that they were finally recog- 
nised as distinguishing different periods of growth only.” 

Unlike the gorilla, which attacks man with peculiar malignity, 
and the chimpanzee, which when in large troops assails those who 
approach its retreats, the orang, even in its adult state, seems not to 
be dangerous unless attacked. Even then he does not always show 
great ferocity. The two following anecdotes illustrate well its 
character. ‘The first is from the pen of Dr. Abel Clarke (fifth volume 
of the “ Asiatic Researches”); the other is from Wallace’s interesting 
work, “ The Malay Archipelago.” An orang-outang fully seven feet 
high was discovered by the company of a merchant ship, at a place 
called Ramboon, on the north-west coast of Sumatra, on a spot 
where there were few trees and little cultivated ground. “It was 
evident that he had come from a distance, for his legs were covered 
with mud up to the knees, and the natives were unacquainted with 
him. On the approach of the boat’s crew he came down from the 
tree in which he was discovered, and made for a clump at some 
distance ; exhibiting, as he moved, the appearance of a tall man-like 
figure, covered with shining brown hair, walking erect, with a waddling 
gait, but sometimes accelerating his motion with his hands, and 
occasionally impelling himself forward with the bough of a tree. His 
motion on the ground was evidently not his natural mode of pro- 
gression, for, even when assisted by his hands and the bough, it 
was slow and vacillating; it was necessary to see him among the 
trees to estimate his strength and agility. On being driven to a 
small clump, he gained by one spring a very lofty branch and bounded 
from one branch to another with the swiftness of a common monkey, 
his progress being as rapid as that of a swift horse. After receiving 
five balls his exertions relaxed, and, reclining exhausted against a 
branch, he vomited a quantity of blood. The ammunition of the 
hunters being by this time exhausted, they were obliged to fell the 
tree in order to obtain him ; but what was their surprise to see him, 
as the tree was falling, effect his retreat to another, with seemingly 
undiminished vigour! In fact, they were obliged to cut down all 
the trees before they could force him to combat his enemies on the 
ground, and when finally overpowered by numbers, and nearly in a 
dying state, he seized a spear made of supple wood, which would 
have withstood the strength of the stoutest man, and broke it like a 
reed. It was stated, by those who aided in his death, that the human- 
like expression of his countenance and his piteous manner of placing 
his hands over his wounds, distressed their feelings so as almost to 
make them question the nature of the act they were committing. He 
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was seven teet high, with a broad expanded chest and narrow waist. 
His chin was fringed with a beard that curled neatly on each side, 
and formed an ornamental rather than a frightful appendage to his 
visage. His arms were long even in proportion to his height, but his 
legs were much shorter. Upon the whole he was a wonderful beast 
to behold, and there was more about him to excite amazement 
than fear. His hair was smooth and glossy, and his whole appearance 
showed him to be in the full vigour of his youth and strength.” On 
the whole, the narrative seems to suggest a remark similar to one 
applied by Washington Irving to the followers of Ojeda and their 
treatment of the (so-called) Indians of South America, “ we confess 
we feel a momentary doubt whether the arbitrary appellation of ‘ brute’ 
is always applied to the right party.” 

The other story also presents man as at least as brutal as the 
orang concerned in the event. “A few miles down the river,” says 
Wallace, “there is a Dyak house, and the inhabitants saw a large 
orang feeding on the young shoots of a palm by the river side. On 
being alarmed he retreated towards the jungle which was close by, 
and a number of the men, armed with spears and choppers, ran out 
to intercept him. The man who was in front tried to run his spear 
through the animal’s body; but the orang seized it in his hands, and 
in an instant got hold of the man’s arm, which he seized in his mouth, 
making his teeth meet in the flesh above the elbow, which he tore 
and lacerated in a dreadful manner. Had not the others been close 
behind, the man would have been more seriously injured, if not killed, 
as he was quite powerless ; but they soon destroyed the creature 
with their spears and choppers. The man remained ill for a long 
time and never fully recovered the use of his arm.” 

The term gibbon includes several varieties of tailless, long-armed, 
catarhine apes. The largest variety, called the siamang, need alone 
be described here. 

The siamang inhabits Sumatra. It presents several points of 
resemblance to the orang-outang, but is also in several respects 
strongly distinguished from that animal. The arms are longer even 
than the orang’s, and the peculiar use which the orang makes of his 
long arms is more strikingly shown in the progression of the long- 
armed siamang, for the body inclining slightly forward, when the 
animal is on level ground the long arms are used somewhat like 
crutches, and they advance by jerks resembling the hobbling of a 
lame man whom fear compels to make an extraordinary effort. The 
skull is small, and much more depressed than that of the oranz or 
chimpanzee. The face is naked and black, straggling red hairs 
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marking the eyebrows. The eyes are deeply sunk, a peculiarity, 
which, by the way, seems characteristic of arboreal creatures generally ;! 
the nose broad and flat, with wide-open nostrils; the cheeks sunk 
under high cheekbones ; the chin almost rudimentary. “The hair 
over the whole body is thick, long, and of a glossy black colour, much 
closer on the shoulders, back, and limbs than on the belly, which, 
particularly in the females, is nearly naked. The ears are entirely 
concealed by the hair of the head; they are naked, and, like all the 
other naked parts, of a deep black colour. Beneath the chin there 
is a large, bare sack, of a lax and oily appearance, which is distended 
with air when the animal cries, and in that state resembles an enor- 
mous goitre. It is similar to that possessed by the orang-outang, 
and undoubtedly assists in swelling the volume of the voice, and pro- 
ducing those astounding cries which, accordjng to Duvancelle’s ac- 
count, may be heard at the distance of several miles.” This, however, 
may be doubted, for M. Duvancelle himself remarks of the wouwou, 
that, “though deprived of the guttural sack so remarkable in the 
siamang, its cry is very nearly the same ; so that it would appear that 
this organ does not produce the effect of increasing the sound usually 
attributed to it, or else that it must be replaced in the wouwou by 
some analogous formation.” 

The habits of the siamang are interesting, especially in their 
bearing on the relationship between the various orders of anthropoid 
apes and man ; for, though the gibbon is unquestionably the lowest 
of the four orders of the anthropoid apes in intelligence, it possesses 
some characteristics which bring it nearer to man (so far as they are 
concerned) than any of its congeners. ‘The chief authorities respect- 
ing the ways of the siamang are the French naturalists Diard-and 
Duvancelle, and the late Sir Stamford Raffles. 

The siamangs generally assemble in large troops “ conducted, it 
is said, by a chief, whom the Malays believe to be invulnerable, pro- 


1 It may be suggested, in passing, that the association which has been commonly 
noticed between prominent eyeballs and command of language (phrenologists 
place the organ of language, in their unscientific phraseology, behind the eyeballs) 
may be related in some degree to the circumstance that in gradually emerging from 
the condition of an arboreal creature the anthropoid ape would not only cease to 
derive advantage from sunken eyes, but would be benefited by the possession of 
more prominent eyeballs. The increasing prominence of the eyeballs would thus 
be a change directly associated with the gradual advance of the animal to a 
condition in which, associating into larger and larger companies and becoming 
more and more dependent on mutual assistance and discipline, they would require 
the use of a gradually extending series of vocal signs to indicate their wants and 
wishes to each other. 
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bably because he is more agile, powerful, and difficult to capture than 
the rest.” “Thus united,” proceeds M. Duvancelle (in a letter 
addressed to Cuvier), “the siamangs salute the rising and the setting 
sun with the most terrific cries” (like sun worshippers), “which may 
be heard at the distance of many miles, and which, when near, stun 
when they do not frighten. This is the morning call of the mountain 
Malays ; but to the inhabitants of the town, who are unaccustomed to 
it, it is an unsupportable annoyance. By way of compensation, the 
siamangs keep a profound silence during the day, unless when inter- 
rupted in their repose or their sleep. They are slow and heavy in 
their gait, wanting confidence when they climb and agility when they 
leap, so that they may be easily caught when they can be surprised. 
But nature, in depriving them of the means of readily escaping 
danger, has endowed them with a vigilance which rarely fails them ; 
and if they hear a noise which is unusual to them, even at the dis- 
tance of a mile, fright seizes them and they immediately take flight. 
When surprised on the ground, however, they may be captured with- 
out resistance, either overwhelmed with fear or conscious of their 
weakness and the impossibility of escaping. At first, indeed, they 
endeavour to avoid their pursuers by flight, and it is then that their 
want of skill in this exercise becomes most apparent.” 

“ However numerous the troop may be, if one is wounded it is 
immediately abandoned by the rest, unless, indeed, it happen to be 
a young one. Then the mother, who either carries it or follows close 
behind, stops, falls with it, and, uttering the most frightful cries, pre- 
cipitates herself upon the common enemy with open mouth and arms 
extended. But it is manifest that these animals are not made for 
combat ; they neither know how to deal nor to shun a blow. Nor 
is their maternal affection displayed only in moments of danger. 
The care which the females bestow upon their offspring is so tender 
and even refined, that one would be almost tempted to attribute the 
sentiment to a rational rather than an instinctive process. It is a 
curious and interesting spectacle, which a little precaution has some- 
times enabled me to witness, to see these females carry their young 
to the river, wash their faces in spite of their outcries, wipe and dry 
them, and altogether bestow upon their cleanliness a time and atten- 
tion that in many cases the children of our own species might well 
envy. The Malays related a fact to me, which.I doubted at first, 
but which I consider to be in a great measure confirmed by my own 
subsequent observations. It is that the young siamangs, whilst yet too 
weak to go alone, are always carried by individuals of their own sex, 
by their fathers if they are males, and by their mothers if females. 
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I have also been assured that these animals frequently become the 
prey of the tiger, from the same species of fascination which serpents 
are said to exercise over birds, squirrels, and other small animals. 
Servitude, however long, seems to have no effect in modifying the cha- 
racteristic defects of this ape—his stupidity, sluggishness, and awk- 
wardness. It is true that a few days suffice to make him as gentle and 
contented as he was before wild and distrustful ; but, constitutionally 
timid, he never acquires the familiarity of other apes, and even his 
submission appears to be rather the result of extreme apathy than of 
any degree of confidence or affection. He is almost equally insen- 
sible to good or bad treatment ; gratitude and revenge are equally 
strange to him.” 

We have next to consider certain points connected with the theory 
of the relationship between man and the anthropoid apes. It is hardly 
necessary for me to say, perhaps, that in thus dealing with a subject 
requiring for its independent investigation the life-long study of 
departments of science which are outside those in which I have taken 
special interest, I am not pretending to advance my opinion as of 
weight in matters as yet undetermined by zoologists. But it has always 
seemed to me, that when those who have made special study of a 
subject collect and publish the result of their researches, and a body 
of evidence is thus made available to the general body scientific, the 
facts can be advantageously considered by students of other branches 
of science, so only that, in leaving for a while their own subject, they 
do not depart from the true scientific method, and that they are 
specially careful to distinguish what has been really ascertained from 
what is only surmised with a greater or less degree of probability. 

In the first place, then, I would call attention to some very common 
mistakes respecting the Darwinian theory of the Descent of Man. 
I do not refer here to ordinary misconceptions respecting the 
theory of natural selection. To say the truth, those who have not 
passed beyond /¢Azs stage of error, those who still confound the theory 
of natural selection with the Lamarckian and other theories (or rather 
hypotheses ' ) of evolution, are not as yet in a position to deal with 
our present subject, and may be left out of consideration. 


! The word hypothesis is too often used as though it were synonymous with 
theory, so that Newton’s famous saying, ‘‘ Hypotheses non fingo” has come to be 
regarded by many as though it expressed an objection on Newton’s part against 
the formation of theories. This would have been strange indeed in the author 
of the noblest theory yet propounded by man in matters scientific. Newton 
indicates his meaning plainly enough, in the very paragraph in which the above 
expression occurs, defining an hypothesis as an opinion not based on phenomena. 
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The errors to which I refer are in the main included in the follow- 
ing statement. It is supposed by many, perhaps by most, that 
according to Darwin man is descended from one or other of the races 
of anthropoid apes ; and that the various orders and sub-orders of apes 
and monkeys at present existing can be arranged in a series gradually 
approaching more and more nearly to man, and indicating the various 
steps (or some of them, for gaps exist in the series) by which man was 
developed. Nothing can be plainer, however, than Darwin’s contra- 
diction of this genealogy for the human races. Not only does he not 
for a moment countenance the belief that the present races of monkeys 
and apes can be arranged in a series gradually approximating more 
and more nearly to man, not only does he reject the belief that man 
is descended from any present existing anthropoid ape, but he even 
denies that the progenitor of man resembled any known ape. 
“ We must not fall into the error of supposing,” he says, “that the 
early progenitor of the whole simian stock, including man, was 
identical with, or even closely resembled, any existing ape or monkey.” 

It appears to me, though it may seem somewhat bold to express 
this opinion of the views of a naturalist so deservedly eminent as 
Mr. Mivart, that in his interesting little treatise, Man and Apes—a 
treatise which may be described as specially opposed to Darwin’s 
views but not generally opposed to the theory of evolution—he mis- 
apprehends Darwin’s position in this respect. For he arrives at the 
conclusion that if the Darwinian theory is sound, then “low down” 
(i.e. far remote) “in the scale of Primates” (tri-syllabic) “was an 
ancestral form so like man that it might well be called an homunculus; 
and we have the virtual pre-existence of man’s body supposed, in 
order to account for the actual first appearance of that body as we 
know it—a supposition manifestly absurd if put forward as an 
explanation.” ! 

How then, according to the Darwinian theory, is man related to the 
monkey? The answer to this question is simply that the relationship is 
the same in kind, though not the same in degree, as that by which the 
most perfect Caucasian race is related to the lowest race of Australian, 


» I find it somewhat difficult to understand clearly Mr. Mivart’s own position 
with reference to the general thcory of evolution. He certainly is an evolutionist, 
and as certainly he considers natural selection combined with the tendency to 
variation (as ordinarily understood) insufficient to account for the existence of the 
various forms of animal and vegetable existence. He supplies the missing factor 
in ‘*an innate law imposed on nature, by which new and definite species, under 
definite conditions, emerged from a latent and potential being into actual and 
manifest existence;” and, so far as can be judged, he considers that the origin of 
man himself is an instance of the operation of this law. 
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or Papuan, or Bosjesman savages. No one supposes that one of these 
races of savages could by any process of evolution, however long-con- 
tinued, be developed into a race resembling the Caucasian in bodily 
and mental attributes. Nor does anyone suppose that the savage 
progenitor of the Caucasian races was identical with, or even closely 
resembled, any existing race of savages. Yet we recognise in the 
lowest forms of savage man our blood relations. In other words, it is 
generally believed that if our genealogy, and that of any existing 
race of savages, could be traced back through all its reticulations, we 
should at length reach a race whose blood we share with that race. 
It is also generally believed (though for my own part I think the 
logical consequences of the principle underlying all theories of evolu- 
tion is in reality opposed to the belief) that, by tracing the genealogical 
reticulations still farther back, we should at length arrive at a single 
race from which all the present races of man and no other animals 
have descended. The Darwinian faith with respect to men and 
monkeys is precisely analogous. It is believed that the genealogy of 
every existent race of monkeys, if traced back, would lead us to a race 
whose blood we share with that race of monkeys ; and—which is at 
once a wider and a more precise proposition—that, as Darwin puts it, 
“the two main divisions of the Simiadz, namely the catarhine and 
platyrhine monkeys, with their sub-groups, have all proceeded from 
some one extremely ancient progenitor.” This proposition is manifestly 
wider. I call it also more precise, because it implies, and is evidently 
intended by Darwin to signify, that from that extremely ancient pro- 
genitor no race outside the two great orders of Simiade have even 
partially descended, though other races share with the Simiadz descent 
from some still more remote race of progenitors. 

This latter point, however, is not related specially to the common 
errors respecting the Darwinian theory which I have indicated above, 
except in so far as it is a detail of the actual Darwinian theory. I would, 
in passing, point out that, like the detail referred to in connection with 
the relationship of the various races of man, this one is not logically 
deducible from the theory of evolution. In fact, I have sometimes 
thought that the principal difficulties of that theory arise from this un- 
necessary and not logically sound doctrine. I pointed out, rather more 
than two years ago, in an article “On some of our Blood Relations,” 
in a weekly scientific journal, that the analogy between the descent of 
races and the descent of individual members of any race, requires us 
rather to believe that the remote progenitor of the human race and 
the Simiadz has had its share—though a less share—in the generation 
of other races related to these in more or less remote degrees. I may 
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perhaps most conveniently, in these pages, present the considerations 
on which I based this conclusion, by means of a somewhat familiar 
illustration :— 

Let us take two persons, brother and sister (whom let us call 
the pair A), as analogues of the human race. Then these two have 
four great-grandparents on the father’s side, and four on the mother’s 
side. All these may be regarded as equally related to the pair A. 
Now, let us suppose that the descendants of the four families of great- 
grandparents intermarry, no marriages being in any case made outside 
these families, and that the descendants in the same generation as 
the pair A are regarded as corresponding to the entire order of the 
Simiade, the pair A representing, as already agreed, the race of 
man, and all families outside the descendants of the four great- 
grandparental families corresponding to orders of animals more dis- 
tantly related than the Simiadz to man. Then we have what corre- 
sponds (so far as our illustration is concerned) to Darwin’s views 
respecting man and the Simiadz, and animals lower in the scale of 
life. The first cousins of the pair A may be taken as representing the 
anthropoid apes ; the second cousins as representing the lemurs or half- 
apes ; the third cousins as representing the platyrhine or American 
apes. The entire family, including the pair A, representing man, is 
descended also, in accordance with the Darwinian view, from a single 
family of progenitors, no outside families sharing descent, though all 
share d/ood, with that family. 

But, manifestly, this is an entirely artificial and improbable 
arrangement in the case of families. The eight grand-parents might 
be so removed in circumstances from surrounding families—so much 
superior to them, let us say—that neither they nor any of their de- 
scendants would intermarry with these inferior families. And thus 
none of their great-grandchildren would share descent from some other 
stock contemporary with the great-grandparents, or—which is the 
same thing, but seen in another light—none of the contemporaries 
of the great-grandchildren would share descent from the eight grand- 
parents. But so complete a separation of the family from surrounding 
families would be altogether exceptional and unlikely. For, even 
assuming the eight families to be originally very markedly distinguished 
from all surrounding families, yet families rise and fall, marry unequally, 
and within the range of a few generations a wide disparity of blood 
and condition appears among the descendants of any group of families. 
So that, in point of fact, the relations assumed to subsist between man, 
the Simiadz, and lower animal forms corresponds to an unusual and 
improbable set of relations among families of several persons. Either, 
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then, the relations of families must be regarded as not truly analo- 
gous to the relations of races, which no evolutionist would assert, or 
else we must adopt a somewhat different view of the relationship 
between man, the Simiadz, and inferior animals. 

One other illustration may serve not only to make my argument 
clearer, but also, by presenting an actual case, to enforce the conclu- 
sion to which it points. 

We know that the various races of man are related together, more 
or less closely, that some are purer than others, and that one or two 
claim almost absolute purity. Now, if we take one of these last, as, 


‘for instance, the Jewish race, and trace the race backwards to its 


origin, we find it, according to tradition, carried back to twelve 
families, the twelve sons of Jacob and their respective wives. (We 
cannot go farther back because the wives of Jacob’s sons must be 
taken into account, and they were not descended from Abraham or 
Isaac and their wives only—in fact, could not have been.) If the 
descendants of those twelve families had never intermarried with out- 
side families in such sort that the descendants of such mixed families 
came to be regarded as true Hebrews, we should have in the Hebrews 
a race corresponding to the Simiadz as regarded by Darwin, z.e. a 
race entirely descended from one set of families, and so constituting, 
in fact, a single family. But we know that, despite the objections en- 
tertained by the Hebrews against the intermixture of their races with 
other races, this did not happen. Not only did many of those regarded 
as true Hebrews share descent from nations outside their own, but 
many of those regarded as truly belonging to nations outside the 
Jewish shared descent from the twelve sons of Jacob. 

The case corresponding, then, to that of the purest of all human 
races, and the case therefore most favourable to the view presented 
by Darwin (though very far from essential to the Darwinian theory), 
is simply this, that, in the first place, many animals regarded as truly 
Simiadz share descent from animals outside that family which 
Darwin regards as the ape progenitor of man ; and, in the second place, 
many animals regarded as outside the Simiadz share descent from 
that ape-like progenitor. This involves the important inference that 
the ape-like progenitor of man was not so markedly differentiated 
from other families of animals then existing, that fertile intercourse 
was impossible. A little consideration will show that this inference 
accords well with, if it might not almost have been directly deduced 
from, the Darwinian doctrine that all orders of mammals were, in 
turn, descended from a still more remote progenitor race. The same 
considerations may manifestly be applied also to that more remote race, 
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to the still more remote race from which all the vertebrates have 
descended, and so on to the source itself from which all forms of 
living creatures are supposed to have descended. A difficulty meets 
us at that remotest end of the chain analogous to the difficulty of 
understanding how life began at all ; but we should profit little by 
extending the inquiry to these difficulties, which remain, and are 
likely long to remain, insuperable. 

So far, however, are the considerations above urged from in- 
troducing any new or insuperable objection to the Darwinian theory, 
that, rightly understood, they indicate the true answer to an objection 
which has been urged by Mivart and others against the belief that 
man has descended from some ape-like progenitor. 

Mivart shows that no existing ape or monkey approaches man 
more nearly in all respects than other races, but that one resembles 
man most closely in some respects, another in others, a third in yet 
others, and so forth. ‘ The ear lobule of the gorilla makes him our 
cousin,” he says, “ but his tongue is eloquent in his own dispraise.” 
If the “ bridging convolutions of the orang [’s brain] go to sustain his 
claim to supremacy, they also go far to sustain a similar claim on the 
part of the long-tailed thumbless spider-monkeys. If the obliquely 
ridged teeth of Simia and Zroglodytes (the chimpanzee) point to 
community of origin, how can we deny a similar community of origin,- 
as thus estimated, to the howling monkeys and galagos? The liver of 
the gibbons proclaims them almost human ; that of the gorilla declares 
him comparatively brutal. The lower American apes meet us with 
what seems the ‘ front of Jove himself,’ compared with the gigantic 
but low-browed denizens of tropical Western Africa.” 

He concludes that the existence of these wide-spread signs of 
affinity and the associated signs of divergence, disprove the theory 
that the structural characters existing in the human frame have had 
their origin in the influence of inheritance and “ natural selection.” 
“ In the words of the illustrious Dutch naturalists, Messrs. Schroeder, 
Van der Koi«s and Vrolik,” he says, “the lines of affinity existing 
between different Primates construct rather a network than a ladder. 
It is indeed a tangled web, the meshes of which no naturalist has as 
yet unravelled by the aid of natural selection. Nay more, these 
complex affinities form such a net for the use of the teleological 
retiarius as it will be difficult for his Lucretian antagonist to evade, 
even with the countless turns and doublings of Darwinian evolutions.” 

It appears to me that when we observe the analogy between 
the relationships of individuals, families, and races of man, and the 
relationships of the various species of animals, the difficulty indicated 
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by Mr. Mivart disappears. Take for instance the case of the eight 
allied families above considered. Suppose, instead of the continual 
intermarriages before imagined—an exceptional order of events, be it 
remembered—that the more usual order of things takes place, viz. 
that alliances take place with other families. For simplicity, how- 
ever, imagine that each married pair has two children, male and 
female, and that each person matries once and only once. Then it 
will be found that the pair A have ten families of cousins, two first- 
cousin families, and eight second-cousin families ; these are all the 
families which share descent from the eight great-grandparents of the 
pair. (To have third-cousin families we should have to go back to 
the fourth generation.) ‘Thus there are eleven families in all. Now, 
in the case first imagined of constant intermarrying, there would 
still have been eleven families, but they would all have descended 
from eight great-grandparents, and we should then expect to find 
among the eleven families various combinations, so to speak, of the 
special characteristics of the eight families from which they had 
descended. On the other hand, eleven families, in no way connected, 
have descended from eighty-eight great-grandparents, and would 
present a corresponding variety of characteristics. But in the case 
actually supposed, in which the eleven families are so related that 
each one (for what applies to the pair A applies to the others) has two 
first-cousin families, and eight second-cousin families, it will be found 
that instead of 88 they have only 56 great-grandparents, or ancestors, 
in the third generation above them. The two families related as first 
cousins to the pair A have, like these, eight great-grandparents, four 
out of these eight for one family, being the four grandparents of the 
father of the pair A, the other four being outsiders ; while four of the 
eight great-grandparents of the other family of first cousins are the four 
grandparents of the mother of the pair A, the other four being outsiders. 
The other eight families each have eight great-grandparents ; two of 
the families having among their great-grandparents the parents of one 
of the grandfathers of the pair A, but no other great-grandparent in 
common with the pair A; other two of the eight families having among 
their great-grandparents the parents of the other grandfather of the 
pair A; other two having among their great-grandparents the parents 
of one of the grandmothers of the pair A; the remaining two families 
having among their great-grandparents the parents of the other 
grandmother of the pair A: while in ali cases the six remaining great- 
grandparents of each family are outsiders, in no way related, on our 
assumption, either to the eight great-grandparents of the pair A or 
to eachZother, except as connected in pairs by marriage. 
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Now manifestly in such a case, which, save for the symmetry 
introduced to simplify its details, represents fairly the usual relation- 
ships between any family, its first cousins and its second cousins, we 
should not expect to find any one of the ten other families resembling 
the pair A more closely in a// respects than would any other of the 
ten. The two first-cousin families would on the whole resemble the 
pair A more nearly than would any of the other eight, but we should 
expect to find some features or circumstances in which one or other 
or all of the second-cousin families would show a closer resemblance 
to one or other or both of the pair A. This is found often, perhaps 
generally, to be the case, even as respects the ordinary characteristics 
in which resemblance is looked for, as complexion, height, features, 
manner, disposition, and so forth. Much more would it be recog- 
nised, if such close investigation could be made among the various 
families as the naturalist can make into the characteristics of men 
and animals. The fact, then, that features of resemblance to man 
are found, not all in one order of the Simiadz, but scattered among 
the various orders, is perfectly analogous with the laws of resemblance 
recognised among the various members of more or less closely 
related families. 

The same result follows if we consider the analogy between 
various different species of animals on the one hand and between 
various races of the human family on the other. No one thinks of 
urging against the ordinary theory that men form only a single species, 
the objection that none of the other families of the human race can be 
regarded as the progenitor of the Caucasian family, seeing that though 
the Mongolian type is nearer in some respects, the Ethopian is nearer 
in others, the American in others, the Malay in yet others. We find 
in this the perfect analogue of what is required in the relationships 
between families all belonging to one nation, or even to one small 
branch of a nation. Is it not reasonable, then, to find in the corre- 
sponding features of scattered resemblance observed among the 
various branches of the great Simian family, not the objection which 
Mivart finds against the theory of relationship, but rather what should 
be expected if that theory is sound, and therefore, ro tanto, a con- 
firmation of the theory? 

But now, in conclusion, let us briefly consider the great difficulty 
of the theory that man is descended from some ape-like, arboreal, 
speechless animal—the difficulty of building over the wide gap which 
confessedly separates the lowest race of savages from the highest 
existing race of apes. After all that has been done to diminish the 
difficulty, it remains a very great one. It is quite true that what is 
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going on at this present time shows how the gap has been widened, 
and therefore indicates how it may once have been comparatively 
small. The more savage races of man are gradually disappearing on 
the one hand, the most man-like apes are being destroyed on the 
other—so that on both sides of the great gap a widening process is 
at work. Ten thousand years hence the least civilised human race 
will probably be little inferior to the average Caucasian races of the 
present day, the most civilised being far in advance of the most 
advanced European races of our time. On the other hand, the 
gorilla, the chimpanzee, the orang-outang, and the gibbon will prob- 
ably be extinct or nearly so. True, the men of those days will 
probably have very exact records of the characteristics not only of 
the present savage races of man, but of the present races of apes. 
Nay, they will probably know of intermediate races, long since 
extinct even now, whose fossil remains geologists hope to discover 
before long as they have already discovered the remains of an 
ape as large as man (the Dryofithecus) which existed in Europe 
during the Miocene period ;' and more recently the remains of a race 
of monkeys akin to Macacus, which once inhabited Attica. But, 
although our remote descendants will thus possess means which we 
do not possess of bridging the gap between the highest races of apes 
and the lowest races of man, the gap will nevertheless be wider in 
their time. And tracing backwards the process, which thus traced 
forwards shows a widened gap, we see that once the gap must have 
been much narrower than it is. Lower races of man than any now 
known once existed on the earth, and also races of apes nearer akin 
to man than any now existing, even if the present races of apes 
are not the degraded descendants of races which, living under more 
favourable conditions, were better developed after their kind than the 
gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, and gibbon of the present time. 

It may be, indeed, that in the consideration last suggested we 
may find some assistance in dealing with our difficult problem. It 
is commonly assumed that the man-like apes are the most advanced 
members of the simian family save man alone, and so far as their 
present condition is concerned this may be true. But it is not neces- 
sarily the case that the anthropoid apes have advanced to their present 
condition. Judging from the appearance of the young of these races, 
we may infer with some degree of probability that these apes are the 


1 The Middle Tertiary period—the Tertiary, which includes the Eocene, Mio- 
cene, and Pliocene periods, being the latest of the three great periods recognised by 
geologists as preceding the present era, which includes the entire history of man 
as at present known geologically. 
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degraded representatives of more intelligent and less savage races. 
Whereas the young of man is decidedly more savage in character 
than the well-nurtured and carefully-trained adult, the young of apes 
are decidedly less savage than the adult. The same reasoning which 
leads us to regard the wildness, the natural cruelty, the destructive- 
ness, the love of noise, and many other little ways of young children, 
as reminders of a more or less remote savage ancestry, should lead us 
to regard the comparative tameness and quiet of the young gorilla, 
for example, as evidence that in remote times the progenitors of the 
race were not so wild and fierce as the present race of gorillas. 

But even when all such considerations, whether based on the 
known or the possible, have been taken into account, the gap 
between the lowest savage and the highest ape is not easily bridged. 
It is easier to see how man may have developed from an arboreal, 
unspeaking animal to his present state, than to ascertain how any 
part of the development was actually effected ; in other words, it is 
easier to suggest a general hypothesis than to establish an even partial 
theory. 

That the progenitor of man was arboreal in his habits seems alto- 
gether probable. Darwin recognises in the arrangement of the hair 
on the human fore-arm the strongest evidence on this point, so far as 
the actual body of man is concerned; the remaining and, perhaps, 
stronger evidence being derived from appearances recognised in 
the unborn child. He, who usually seems as though he could over- 
look nothing, appears to have overlooked a peculiarity which is even 
more strikingly suggestive of original arboreal habits. There is one 
set of muscles, and, so far as I know, one only, which the infant uses 
freely, while the adult scarcely uses them at all. I mean the muscles 
which separate the toes, and those, especially, which work the big 
toe. Very young children not only move the toes apart, so that the 
great toe and the little toe will be inclined to each other (in the plane 
of the sole) nearly ninety degrees, but also distinctly clutch with the 
toes. The habit has no relation to the child’s actual means of 
satisfying its wants. I have often thought that the child’s manner of 
clutching with its fingers is indicative of the former arboreal habits of 
the race, but it is not difficult to explain the action otherwise. The 
clutching movement of the toes, however, cannot be so explained. 
The child can neither bring food to its mouth in this way nor save 
itself from falling ; and as the adult does not use the toes in this way 
the habit cannot be regarded as the first imperfect effort towards 
movements subsequently useful. In fact, the very circumstance that 
the movement is gradually disused shows that it is useless to the 
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human child in the present condition of the race. In the very young 
gorilla the clutching motion of the toes is scarcely more marked than 
it is in a very young child; only in the gorilla the movement, being 
of use, is continued by the young, and is developed into that 
effective clutch with the feet which has been already described. 
Here we have another illustration of that divergency which, rather 
than either simple descent or ascent, characterises the relationship 
between man and the anthropoid ape. In the growing gorilla a habit 
is more and more freely used, which is more and more completely 
given up by the child as he progresses towards maturity. 

Probably the arboreal progenitor of man was originally compelled 
to abandon his arboreal habits by some slow change in the flora 
of his habitat, resulting in the diminution and eventual disappearance 
of trees suited for his movements. He would thus be compelled to 
adopt, at first, some such course as the chimpanzee—making huts of 
such branches and foliage as he could conveniently use for the pur- 
pose. The habit of living in large companies would (as in the case 
of the chimpanzee) become before long necessary, especially if the 
race or races thus driven from their former abode in the trees were, 
like the gibbons, unapt when alone both in attack and in defence. 
One can imagine how the use of vocal signals of various kinds 
would be of service to the members of these troops, not only in their 
excursions, but during the work of erecting huts or defences against 
their enemies. If in two generations the silent wild-dog acquires, 
when brought into the company of domestic dogs, no less than five 
distinct barking signals, we can well believe that a race much superior 
in intelligence, and forced by necessity to associate in large bodies, 
would—in many hundreds of generations, perhaps—acquire a great 
number of vocal symbols. These at first would express various 
emotions, as of affection, fear, anxiety, sympathy, and so forth. Other 
signals would be used to indicate the approach of enemies, or as 
battle-cries. I can see no reason why gradually the use of particular 
vocal signs to indicate various objects, animate or inanimate, and 
various actions, should not follow after a while. And though the 
possession and use of many, even of many hundreds, of such signs 
would be very far from even the most imperfect of the languages now 
employed by savage races, one can perceive the possibility—which 
is all that at present we can expect to recognise—that out of such 
systems of vocal signalling a form of language might arise, which, 
undergoing slow and gradual development, should, in the course of 
many generations, approach in character the language of the lowest 
savage races. That from such a beginning language should attain 
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its higher and highest developments is not more wonderful in 
kind, though much more wonderful, perhaps, in degree, than that 
from the first imperfect methods of printing should have been 
attained the highest known developments of the typographic art. 
The real difficulty lies in conceiving how mere vocal signalling 
became developed into what can properly be regarded as spoken 
language. 

Of the difficulties related to the origin of, or rather the develop- 
ment of, man’s moral consciousness, space will not permit me to speak, 
even though there were much to be said beyond the admission that 
these difficulties have not as yet been overcome. It must be re- 
membered, however, that races of men still exist whose moral con- 
sciousness can hardly be regarded as very fully developed. Not only 
so, but, through a form of reversion to savage types, the highest and 
most cultivated races of man bring forth from time to time (as our 
police reports too plainly testify) beings utterly savage, brutal, and even 
(“ which is else”) bestial. Nay, the man is fortunate who has never 
had occasion to control innate tendencies to evil, which are at least 
strongly significant of the origin of our race. To most minds it must 
be pleasanter, as certainly it seems more reasonable, to believe that 
the evil tendencies of our race are manifestations of qualities under- 
going gradual extinction, than to regard them as the consequences of 
one past offence, and so to have no reason for trusting in their gradual 
eradication hereafter. But, as Darwin says, in the true scientific 
spirit : “We are not here concerned with hopes or fears, only with 
the truth as far as our reason allows us to discover it. We must 
acknowledge that man, with all his noble qualities, with sympathy 
which feels for the most debased, with benevolence which extends 
not only to other men but to the humblest living creature, with his 
God-like intellect which has penetrated into the movements and con- 
stitution of the solar system—with all these exalted powers, man still 
bears in his bodily frame the indelible stamp of his lowly origin.” As 
it seems to me, man’s moral nature teaches the same lesson with 
equal, if not greater, significance. 


RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
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A FORGOTTEN TURKISH NATION 
IN EUROPE. 


I, 


N the discussions on the great struggle which is now being fought 
out in the East, we see it always taken for granted that the 
Osmanli are the only Turkish nation that has ever dwelt on European 
soil. Unless we reckon Russia on this side of the Ural to be out of 
Europe, the assertion does in no wise hold good. It can be dis- 
proved from history to the fullest extent. So far from the Turks of 
Constantinople having, until now, been the only specimen of that 
race in our part of the world, we find their very name already in 
classic records, as dwellers near the Volga, more than 1,800, if not 
more than 2,200,"years ago. Strange as this may sound amidst the 
current literature of the day, it is a fact easily ascertainable from 
Pliny, Pomponius Mela, Strabon, and the older Herodotos. 

Again, within clear historical time—between the eighth and the 
eleventh centuries—we meet with, in what is at present southern 
Russia, one of the most extraordinary kingdoms, fully provable, from 
Arab and Byzantine writers, to have been founded and upheld by 
a Turkish people. It was (may the reader not be shocked!) a 
Jewish-Mahometan kingdom of no mean culture, marked by justice 
and religious toleration. It went down in the turmoil of attacks 
made upon it by the Warangian chieftains of Russia, by Byzantine 
arms, and by rough nomadic tribes. Few at this present day, even 
among those who profess to have mastered the principal facts of the 
past, know the history or have even heard of the name of the 
Khazars. A full and connected history of Khazaria is, in fact, still 
wanting. Yet this once powerful Turkish nation had for several 
hundred years held orderly and beneficent sway in the Steppe lands 
between the Yaik and the Boug. Turkish by race and speech, 
it was mainly Jewish by creed in its governing classes; had 
Mahometans and heathens in its army; and allowed perfect 
freedom to the Christian propaganda. For a time, this remark- 
able Khazar kingdom seemed destined to spread civilisation 
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among the Finnic and Slav tribes of the North, when it was over- 
whelmed by force of arms, and its name vanished from the annals of 
the world. 


II. 


But let us look into some of the earliest chronicles ! 

At the dawn of the history of the European North-East, we see 
the countries between the Danube and the Caspian inhabited by 
Germanic, Skythian, and Sarmatian races, together with some Turk 
tribes. Herodotos,' Pliny,? and Pomponius Mela? speak of the Iyrks 
(ldpxac) and the Turks (Zurae), as dwelling in Europe, somewhere 
about the neighbourhood of the present Russian towns of Saratov and 
Voronesch. The word “ Iyrkai” is the more noteworthy because, to 
this day, the Turks are called “ Yiiriik” in Asia Minor. If Strabon’s ¢ 
“‘Ourgs” (Ovpyo) are, as is generally believed, only a copyist’s 
mistake for “Thurgs” (Ovpyo), we would have to seek for the 
dwelling-place of that Turkish people in an even more westerly di- 
rection—between the Dniepr and the Danube. Any lingering doubt 
that might be entertained, is removed by the word “Turce” in 
classic writings. ‘Turks, then, there have been in Europe perhaps as 
long as there have been Teutons and Slavs in it. I do not know 
whether this is a humiliating fact for our Aryan pride ; but it is a fact. 

After the great Gothic nation, our own forefathers, had at one 
time filled nearly the whole territory from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, fresh Turkish populations came into the country between the 
Volga and the Don. The Bulgars and the Khazars, or Chosars, 
were of them. Abul Hassan Massudi, an Arab geographer, who 
wrote in the tenth century of the Christian era, says of the Bulgars 
that “they are a kind of Turks.” This may look odd just now; but 
historically it cannot be helped. Another Arab author of the same 
century, Ibn-Haukal, to whom we are indebted for interesting 
records, avers that “the Bulgars speak a language similar to that 
of the Khazars, but unlike that of the Russians.” The Russians he 
meant were probably not the Finnic or Slav people of what we now call 
North-western Russia, but the Warangian, Teutor.ic founders and rulers 
of that empire, between whom and the subject Slavs the Arab writers 
make a proper distinction. Now, the Bulgars having been “a kind of 
Turks,” and having spoken a language similar to that of the Khazars, 
it is evident that the latter, too, must have had kinship with the 
Turkish race, so far as the test of language can be a guide in eth- 
nology. But Ibn-Haukal is even more explicit. He plainly states :— 


‘iv. 22, * Nat. JTist. vi. 7, 3 i, 19. ‘ vii, 17. 
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“The Chosar nation borders upon the Turks, and has great affinity 
with them.” The same author distinguishes a darker and a fairer 
race among the Khazars ; of which more anon. 

To complete the chain of evidence, we find the Khazars, in 
Byzantine chronicles, called, straightway, “Turks from the East” 
(Totpxoe ard rig Eawe, cde Xalapove éropafoverw), or simply Turks ; 
and their ruler, “ King of the Turks” (ré» Totpxwy kip). So they 
are spoken of by Theophanes, in the year 626, when the Byzantines 
concluded a treaty with the Khazars against the Persians. Khazar 
history, therefore, forms part of the general history of the Turk races. 

There is a passage in Nestor, the first Russian annalist, which 
has been interpreted as making out the Khazars to be “ Ugrians.” 
Nestor wrote in the eleventh century; and even at his time the 
country about Kieff was still called the Ugrian land. He distin- 
guishes between the Black Ugres, whom we recognise as the fore- 
fathers of the Magyars ; and the White Ugres, whom he seems to 
identify with the Khazars. The Byzantine historians, on their part, 
designate both the Ugres, or Ungrians, and the Khazars, as Turks. 
Armenian writers, with an evident proud Indo-Germanic or Aryan 
consciousness of their own, went even farther. They call the Kha- 
zars “Chinese.” ‘This, too, is fully correct in so far as the Khazar 
Turks were Turanians ; consequently near kindred of that people of 
ancient culture which dwells in the Flowery Empire. The non- 
Aryan, non-Semitic, Wogulian, Mongoloid character of the Khazars 
is thus fully established from the most various sources. 


IIl. 


Nor must it be supposed that the area of Turanian populations 
was restricted, in the days of Khazar rule, to what is now southern 
Russia. Our Aryan preferences should not make us forgetful of the 
fact that European Russia, in its immense majority, has from olden 
times been inhabited by races of the Finnish, Tshudish, Uralian, 
Turanian—or, as Polish writers prefer calling it, the Finno-Turkish— 
stock. What Napoleon I. once jokingly said about “scratching the 
Russian and finding a Tatar,” has indeed, by a laborious research, 
historical and linguistic, been put into a thorough system. Those 
who deny the claim of Russia to act as the champion of the Pan- 
Slavonian idea, have called the Muscovite “a Turk, only bound in 
Russia leather.” It is a would-be satirical way of stating an ethno- 
logical fact. Nevertheless there remains a very large basis of 
truth under this seeming squib. Not only has the southern half of 
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what is now Russia been Turkified and Tatarised in ancient times; 
but the greater portion of the country between the Finnish Gulf, the 
northern part of the Ural range, and the upper course of the Dniepr 
and Volga, was also occupied by Ugrian races, next of kin to the 
Turks. 

The bulk of the real Slav tribes, a branch of the Aryan stock, 
dwelt, about a thousand years ago, rather most westwards, on the 
Vistula, and partly on the upper Dniepr and Dniestr. Some Scla- 
vonian colonies were also scattered along the Danube. But the 
mass of the people on the great plain were then Fins, Turks, and 
other Turanians. The process of their Slavonisation in speech has 
been a very slow one. It is even now not complete. This unde- 
niable fact may certainly be stated without giving rise to a charge 
that we wish to fix upon the Russian nation, on account of its 
mainly non-Aryan origin, a brand of everlasting political and intel- 
lectual damnation. Nothing could, at all events, be farther from my 
own views. 

I will not go here into the vast question of the pre-Aryan popu- 
lations of whole Europe. I will only bring to recollection that 
the builders of the Kyklopian walls, the Pelasgian aborigines of 
Greece, and the Etruscans, who were the teachers of the Romans in 
civilisation, have, ere this, been claimed by some for that Turanian 
stock which, after all, has worked out a remarkable culture in eastern 
Asia. It may be useful here to glance at Kiepert’s “ Atlas of the 
Ancient World.” That map was drawn up some seventeen years 
ago—long before the discussion which latterly took place in 
London on the priority of the claim of having started the Turanian 
theory of Etruscan descent. Now, Kiepert’s map marks Thessaly, 
part of Makedonia, Illyria, Pannonia, Rhetia, a part of northern 
Italy, Etruria, Corsica, eastern Sardinia, north-western Sicily, a bit of 
the Mediterranean coast of Gaul, the Balearic Isles, and the greater 
part of Spain with yellow colour ; the explanation being added that 
this signifies “ white races which are neither attributed to the Aryans 
nor to the Semites.” In so far as the Iberian race is held to be non- 
Aryan, a bit of the British Isles might also have been painted yellow 
on Kiepert’s map. 

There may be differences of opinion as regards details ; but 
there can be no doubt that there is a substratum of non-Aryan popu- 
lations even in southern and western Europe. The speech of those 
races has died out long ago; their blood, however, is still active. 
Nations do not die when they lose their name or change their tongue. 
This we should not forget in our new-fangled Aryan pride. Asto the 
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cry that the Turanian is an Asiatic, and therefore without any right to a 
place in the European community, it has no reasonable meaning ; the 
Aryan races themselves being immigrants into Europe from Asia. 
The Icelandic saga-circle of our Teutonic forefathers still remembers 
that latter fact. ‘ Non-European,” in the fallacious sense of a 
synonym for non-Aryan, and as a term of reproach, is all the more a 
misleading word because Finnic and other Turanian races have been 
in Europe even before the Aryans. At the same time it should not 
be forgotten that Asia herself still boasts of a considerable Aryan 
population ; so that in every respect it is impossible to draw a hard 
and fast line. It will be advisable to remember this when dealing 
either with Russian or Khazar history. 


IV. 


Highly interesting as the rise and development of the Jewish- 
Mahometan power of Khazaria appears from the scattered references 
in various annals, its history remains almost to be written. Yet, 
Byzantine chroniclers spoke of the “ great Khazar people,” even 
when it had not reached the summit of its power. The life of that 
early Turkish nation is certainly not to be confounded with that of 
some wandering, roving horde lacking all State-forming instincts and 
capabilities. Pioneers of progress—not lawless reivers—the Khazars 
were, when once they had settled between the Caspian, the Dniepr, 
the Black Sea, and the Oka. At least, pioneers of progress they 
must be called, comparatively speaking, when we consider the utter 
barbarism in which the Slav, the Finnic, and other Ugrian tribes were 
then still sunk. 

Remarkably enough, this curious Turkish pecple combined 
yearnings for Greek culture with a liking for a Semitic creed. 
Their State religion—or, rather, the religion of the Court and of a 
large section of the Khazar nation—was no other than the Mosaic. 
A non-Semitic race actually turned Jews. Perhaps, when we examine 
the matter closely, this is not more wonderful than that our ancestors 
should, of their own free will, have forsaken the grand and weird, in some 
respects even charmful, worship of Woden, Thunar, Freia, and Balder 
for a Semitic, Asiatic religion, which clashed with their whole charac- 
ter—if they were not, as in the case of the Saxons of Germany, forced 
into it, after a thirty years’ brave struggle, by the cruel sword of a 
despotic conqueror, who drove them by shoals into the river for 
baptism, and court-martialled—that is, decapitated—nearly five 
thousand of them ina singleday! With the Khazars, on the contrary, 
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it was all voluntary conversion. They took to the law of the outcast 
from Egypt simply because it pleased them. Then, putting Moslemin 
and heathens into the leading positions of their Government and into 
their army, they established a rule of the fullest religious equality ; 
capping the whole by the calling in of Byzantine Christians, who intro- 
duced the improvements in art and commerce, and were allowed full 
freedom of teaching their own creed. It is a puzzling spectacle—at 
all events, to those who form their view about the capacity of races 
from a political doctrine of Aryan or Turanian predestination. 

In the second century of our era, according to Armenian writers, 
Khazars for the first time come up in the history of the East. Led 
by Wennasseb, and aided by their ally, Surhag, they broke out from 
Asia as terrible warriors. At that epoch, the vast country between 
the Baltic, the Don, and the Danube was mainly occupied by Gothic, 
Teutonic tribes, interspersed with Sarmates. Afterwards, a flood of 
Hunnic, Avar, Bulgarian, and other races of the Turanian stock 
came pushing on, making their irruption into the Skytho-Sarmatian 
plain. In the ranks of the invading hosts of Attila—which were 
a medley of Mongol hordes, together with some Germanic tribes 
that had been forced to make common cause with them—the 
Chosar or Khazar people are also mentioned as one of the subject 
warrior clans of the “Scourge of God.” With the Huns a Chosar 
horde went into the puszta between the Carpathians and the Danube. 
The chief Ugrian element in the Magyar tongue has even been traced, 
by some, to those Khazars, rather than to the Huns proper. 

In the sixth century, the Khazars had laid hold of the land between 
the Volga and the Don. The Caspian then bore the name of the 
Khazar Sea—“ Bahr Chosar.” Balangiar—now Astrachan—was their 
capital. We hear of their struggles with the Mahometans for the 
possession of Derbend, Georgia, Armenia, the north-western 
frontier-districts of Persia, and the territories of the Araxes. A 
Persian ruler, Chosroes, had to shield his kingdom against their 
inroads by a work similar to that great “Chinese wall” which is 
so often erroneously used as a rhetorical simile for absurd seclusion, 
whilst in truth it was a sheltering barrier of Civilisation against 
Barbarism. Over hill and dale, and through waste tracts of land, 
Chosroes set up his line of strongholds from the Caspian to the Black 
Sea. Peter I., after the capture of Derbend, still saw with 2 nazement 
some of its colossalremnants. Prince Demetrius Kantemir described 
the ruined wall, likening its gated towers to the towers of Moscow. 

In the seventh century the Khazars are a doughty people, of a 
lansquenet turn of mind, who often furnish auxiliary troops to the 
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Government at Constantinople. A Greek Emperor gratefully places 
a diadem on the head of the Khazar Prince or Chagan, calling him his 
son. During the troublous time of Byzantine dynastic struggles, a de- 
posed Emperor seeks an asylum in Khazar lands ; and, marrying the 
Chagan’s daughter, crowns her after his restoration at Constantinople 
as his Empress. Another ex-sovereign of Eastern Rome comes simi- 
larly as an exile into Khazaria. A child born from the union of a Greek 
Emperor with a Khazar Princess rules at Constantinople as Leo the 
Khazar. The Greek Empress Irene, famed for her beauty and her 
intellectual gifts, but also noted for her crimes, and whose army was 
beaten in Italy by Karl the Great, whom she afterwards desired to 
marry, was of Khazar origin. 

Many were, therefore, the Khazar connections with an empire 
in which Hellenic culture lingered. Khazar body-guards were intro- 
duced at Constantinople. On festive days the Emperor put on 
Khazar dress as a token of respect for his allies. Thus, whilst the 
Khazars often attacked Armenia, the Iberian countries of the 
Caucasus, and Media, or carried on successful wars with the Arab 
Khalifs, they did not touch Constantinople, but were content with 
peacefully seeking there the fruits of human culture. 

Afterwards we see the Khazars, who had gradually neared the 
shores of the Black Sea, getting the upper hand also over the remnant 
of Goths in the Crimea. A Germanic population, converts to 
Christianity ; small in number, but distinguished by valour; described 
in the Greek chronicles as brave and hospitable, tillers of the soil 
and averse to towns, still kept their hold over the south-western 
districts of that peninsula in the eighth century. These Goths, only 
about 3,000 in number, were faithful allies of the Byzantine Empire. 
At the end of the ninth century they, too, had to yield to the Chagan. 
For a long time afterwards the Tauric Chersonese was then known 
under the name of Khazaria. 

Soon the kingdom of the Chagan reaches from the Yaik, or Ural, 
to the Dniepr and Bug, from the Caucasus and the Black Sea to 
the middle course of the Volga, and to the Oka. Nearly one half— 
the southern one—of present European Russia was thus under Khazar 
sway before Egbert had knitted together the English monarchy. 


V. 


Judging from what we hear at present every day, it would seem 
as if Russia had never been anything else than a pure Slav empire. 
In truth, it was neither founded by Slavs, nor is its name a Slavonic 
one. It owes its origin to Germanic warriors. 
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About a hundred and fifty years after the Khazars had established 
their realm, the Warangians, under Rurik, took possession of Nov- 
gorod, when they began forming a State out of the Finnic and Slav 
tribes of the North. These Teutonic “war-men” came, so Nestor 
says, from the shores of the Baltic; and consisted of Urmenes 
(Norwegians), Suienes (Swedes), Angles, and Goths. The Russians— 
or Ros, as the Byzantine writers call them—whose name and origin 
have been variously interpreted, were in all likelihood a Gothic people, 
closely united to the Warangian war-clan. 

The names of the latter—such as Rurik, Sineus, Truwor, Oleg, 
Igor, Waldemar (Wladimir), Askold, Karl Ingeld, Weremund, Rulaf, 
Ruald, Lidulfost, Reginwald (Rogvolod), Swenjeld, and so forth—are 
of the clearest Germanic type. Many of these names appear with 
slight modifications in Frankish chronicles and in Icelandic sagas. The 
dominion which the Northmen carved out for themselves, at first 
only reached from southern Finland to the present Russian provinces 
of Esthonia, Pskow, Vitebsk, Smolensk, Tver, and Vladimir. Some 
of the Fins of the north-east also became tributary to the Warangian 
chieftains. This new “ Russian” State was a mere fragment, in the 
north-west and the north, of the present Empire of the Czars. 

At that time, the Khazar nation was, beyond doubt, the more 
advanced in civilisation. Within the boundaries above described, it was 
settled under a regular and orderly government, in which the tendency 
towards peaceful progress quickly became the ruling one. On 
her eastern and south-western frontier, Khazaria was surrounded by 
other Turkish tribes, mostly barbarian and untamed, like the Uzes 
and the Petchenegs; in the north-east, by Fins, also kindred, as 
Ugrians, to Turks and Tatars; in the north and north-west by the 
newly-formed “ Russia,” a Slavo-Finnic confederacy under Teuton 
headship. 

From the eighth to the beginning of the eleventh century, 
Khazaria maintained her independence and furthered the cause of 
culture. In those tracts of land where the Cossack, the Khirgiz, and 
the Kalmuck now dwell or rove, this Turkish people had created 
wealthy towns and fruitful fields. In the Steppe countries and 
deserts from the Ural to the Dniepr they had flourishing cities, 
such as Atel, Sarkel, Asmid, Kuran, Gadran, Segekan, Samandar, 
Albaida, Ferus-Kapad. Atel, according to Ibn-Haukal, was en- 
closed with fertile fields for a distance of seventy miles. The town 
of Asmid had rich gardens in its neighbourhood. The highway from 
Derbend to Serir was fronted in its whole length with gardens and 
vineyards. 
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It seems that, in not a few cases, the plans of Khazar towns were 
traced out, and the chief buildings erected, by Byzantine architects. 
Greeks built Sarkel, or “ White Town” (now probably Bjelajaveza, 
that is, ““ White Tower”), as a new residence for the Chagan, instead 
of the old capital, Balangiar. Sarkel lay near what is now a Cossack 
stanitza, or thorpe. With those Greeks who went into Khazaria 
for the sake of art or trade, Christian missionaries also came, who 
preached the Cross unhindered. The Byzantine Emperor Michael 
having sent a so-called philosopher, of the name of Constantine, 
for the conversion of the “Turks from the East,” this missionary 
was received with the greatest attention, and even loaded with 
presents; but the mass of the Jewish Khazars remained faithful to 
their own creed. 

Karamsin, who wrote his “ History of the Russian Empire” at 
the suggestion of the Czar Alexander I., to whom he dedicated it, 
openly acknowledges that “the Slavs do not seem to have felt the 
yoke of those (Khazar) conquerors as an oppressive one.” He adds, 
that “ everything appears to prove that the Khazars had attained to 
a certain civic culture.” Whilst Huns and other Asiatic barbarians— 
Karamsin remarks—found pleasure only in the destruction of towns, 
the Khazars asked the Greek Emperor Theophilos for an able 
architect, who built for them a city that served as a bulwark against 
the inroads of nomads. Once the terror of the Persian monarchs 
and of the Khalifs, and powerful protectors of the Byzantine Empire,- 
the Khazars had “ subjected the Slav tribes without any bloodshed.” ! 
These Slavs of the North lacked the warlike spirit. On the other 
hand, it is recorded of them that, when there were too many 
daughters in a family, the mother had the right of killing the surplus, 
and often did it! 

Yet—to continue the quotation from Karamsin—though the 
Khazars easily subdued the Slavs, it was from this very quarter that 


! The tribute paid by the Slavs to the Khazars is said to have consisted of 
swords and squirrel skins. Schlézer, who expresses some doubts about this, 
asks wonderingly why skins of bears, so abundant in Russia, were not rather 
exacted as a tribute? Had they no weapons—he satirically inquires, with a 
point of exclamation—to kill them? To this it may be replied that the Khazars, 
somewhat advanced as they were in culture, may have preferred squirrel skins 
for the ornamentation of their dress. Nor is it unlikely that the Slav tribes of 
that time, from the absence of a martial hunter's spirit among them, may have 
left the bear as much alone as Indians generally do the tiger. Even at present 
it is officially stated that, since the emancipation of the serfs in Russia, the wild 
animals—the wolves especially—have vastly increased; the peasant being no 
longer ordered out by the landholder for regular chases of the prowling beast. 
The mujik himself prefers leaving the wolf alone. 
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their own rule was afterwards overthrown. The Russian histo- 
rian does, however, not add the obvious remark that it was not 
so much through a Slav agency as through the pushing ambition of 
Northmen, who had themselves overmastered the Slavs and their 
Finnic neighbours, that the Empire of the Eastern Turks fell. This 
change for the subject races was not one over which they could 
rejoice. “Northern rule proved even harsher than that of the 
Turkish despotism,” says E. E. Kunik! in speaking of the Wiatitches, 
whom the Russian monarch had freed from the Khazars. Twice 
(981; 982) Wladimir had to beat down a rebellion into which the 
“‘ liberated ” Wiatitches broke out against his own tyrannic rule. 

There is some difference in the statements of our sources as to 
a few details referring to the social life and the governmental insti- 
tutions of Khazaria; but these details do not affect the main facts. 
Writers at various epochs, or who only knew one part of the country, 
might easily give different accounts in pretty good faith, and each in 
pretty correct manner. A Nubian geographer, Sherif al Hedrisi, 
who mentions a number of Khazar towns, says there were many clay 
buildings in the kingdom. ‘The want of good building-stone in most 
parts of the country may account for that. There were also many tent 
and chariot dwellings of populations scarcely weaned yet from nomadic 
gipsy life, but who owed allegiance to the Chagan, and would, in course 
of time, have been drawn into the sphere of civilised life. It is even 
so still now in parts of Russia, and in the Arab lands of the Ottoman 
Empire, where there are towns, as well as nomad Bedaweens. In one 
Arab chronicle it is asserted that the Khazars were an exclusively agri- 
cultural, not a seafaring people. But from other authors we see that 
merchants—whether native or foreign—went with their ships up and 
down the Don, through the Black Sea, and even into the Mediterranean 
as far as Spain. 

The King, the Court, and a considerable part of the inhabitants of 
this progressive community were followers of the Mosaic creed. 
The army was composed chiefly of Mahometans and heathens. 
Christians occasionally also fought under the Khazar banner. 
Men of all the religions represented in the kingdom held the chief 
offices of the administration. No cup of hemlock was forced upon 
any one speaking of “new gods.” No rack or stake awaited any 
heretic. No theological hatred pryed into any man’s belief. Every 
one, in the words of Frederick II. of Prussia, was allowed to “ attain 
eternal bliss according to his own fancy.” 


1 Die Berufung der schwedischen Rodsen. 
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VI. 


We get a less detailed account, from the old chronicles, as to the 
political part of the Khazar constitution. The law was, as Ibn- 
Haukal says, that the monarch had to be of royal blood ; but often 
quite a poor member of the house, who until then had lived in utter 
neglect, was raised to the throne. In religion, the head of the State 
had to be an Israelite. Khazar kingship was no doubt a Sultanate, 
whose officials might be visited with the penalty of death at the 
shortest notice. Yet, that Sultanate was modified by various checks. 

There were slavish customs, such as entire bodily prostration on 
the approach of the Chagan. The same custom, it is true, is 
mentioned still as a Muscovite one by the French Captain Margeret 
—who had held office in Russia in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century—not only in regard to the monarch, but in the dealings of 
petitioners with any superior.'' Nevertheless, the Khazar Chagan 
was so little looked upon as a ruler by right divine that at his in- 
stallation a kind of strangulation-comedy was played upon him, 
when he had to declare how many years he meant to reign. If he 
reigned longer, and did not do well, he was despatched, by a palace 
revolution, as unceremoniously as were not a few kings, in the history 
of western Europe, by either a combination of lords and priests, or 
by a rising of commoners. 

Moreover, the principle seems to have been recognised in Kha- 
zaria that the King reigns, but does not govern ; for we hear of a titular 
Monarch on the one hand, and of a Regent on the other. The 
monarch’s title of Chagan, or Great Chagan, is a Mongol one. 
Gengis Khan, also, was called Gengis-Chagan ; and among various 
Turk races of old, the same title of Chagan is to be met with. The 
Khazar Regent, on his part, bore the title of Chagan Bech (in 
Byzantine Greek, éx), in which we easily trace the Turkish word 
“Beg” or “Bey.” This Chagan Beg was chief commander of the 
Army ; had Foreign Affairs under his supervision ; and exercised the 
upper control over the Exchequer. There were so-called “'Tuduns,” 
or governors, under him, who seem to have levied the tribute from 
the Slav communes and tribal confederations that acknowledged 
Khazar rule. A chief check upon the Regent himself must have 
existed in the political equality of all creeds, and in the habit of 


1 Estat del’ Empire de Russie et Grande Duche de Moscovie. Par le Capitaine 
Margeret. Paris: 1607. (‘‘ Mais si un inferieur veut impetrer quelque chose de 
son superieur, il se prosternera du tout la face contre terre, comme aussi en leurs 
prieres deuant quelques images, et ne scauent que c’est d’autre reverence . . .”) 
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allowing the different communities—Jewish, Moslemin, Christian, 
and heathen—to have their members judged, before tribunals, ac- 
cording to their religious codes of law ; or even, as in the case of 
the heathens, according to the lay opinion of the Bench. 

Unfortunately, no good model of political progress was before the 
Khazars in their immediate neighbourhood. They neither found it 
in the degenerate Greek Empire, where tyranny continually alternated 
with riot, nor in the lawless procedures of the aggressive Russian 
realm, the despotic pride of whose chieftains of foreign descent was 
incessantly fed by the slavishness of the people. The Orientalism in 
the institutions of the “ Eastern Turks” was thus not easily got rid of. 
At Constantinople, their rulers could only learn, in matters political, 
the teachings of autocracy. In Russia they must have been struck by 
the contempt the conquerors had for the conquered. It is some- 
thing that the Chagans, with such examples before them, neither 
set up a Papism, or intolerant Rabbinism, of their own, similar to that 
of the orthodox Byzantine rulers; nor treated their Slav and Finnish 
subjects with any harshness. 

Taking all in all, there seemed to be a good hope of the 
advancing civilisation of the Khazars being made the means of 
gradually spreading culture among other neighbouring Turkish, 
Finnic, and Slavonian tribes of Europe. Through the Khazars, what- 
ever Hellenic light still beamed forth from Constantinople might in 
course of time have penetrated the dark hyperborean night of the 
North. The current of history wrought a different and a worse 
solution. 


VII. 


Having given, so far, a general idea of the position of this much- 
forgotten Turkish nation, it may be as well, for the sake of quaint 
illustration, to quote some passages from the Arab chronicles before 
alluded to. A great deal of light is shed on the early medizval his- 
tory of south-eastern Europe by these Mussulman writers. They 
give us glimpses of the life of the first Germanic rulers of Russia. 
They also have saved some of the records of the remarkable Khazar 
kingdom from disappearing in utter oblivion. Here and there, it is 
true—if I do not much mistake—the latent jealousy of the Semite, 
but Mahometan, Arab against the Turanian and Jewish Turk of 
Khazaria seems to influence the pictures they have left us. 

Abul Hassan, with the surname of Massudi, when speaking of 
the Caspian as the “ Chosar Sea,” distinguishes it from the Manthiss 
and the Nithiss Seas, which are clearly the Black Sea and the Sea of 
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Azoff. Manthiss and Nithiss he describes as “‘ the Sea of the Bulgars 
and the Russians.” The latter assertion is only right in so far as 
the Germanic viking race, which, under the first Ruriks, were the 
dynasty and the leading war-caste of Russia, occasionally came down 
the Dniepr for roving expeditions against Constantinople. Russia 
herself did not border then upon the Euxine. The border races on 
its northern shores were the Khazars and the Petchenegs. These 
same Petchenegs, I will remark in passing, are mentioned in our 
Nibelungen Song as a people strong with the bow. The “Riuzen” 
(Russians) and the men from the Kieff country are also referred to, 
as their foes, in that old German lay. After this, it will scarcely be 
wondered at that in old German epics, centuries before the arrival 
of those Turks in Europe who finally conquered Constantinople, an 
evidently European country called Turkey (Ziirkie) should be men- 
tioned, from which warriors are brought through the Byzantine 
Empire (durh Kriechischiu lant). This “Turkey” of our ancient 
poets is, no doubt, the Petcheneg and Khazar country. 

The Bulgars, whom Abul Hassan describes as “a kind of Turks,” 
were originally settled near the Caspian and the Volga—from which 
river they bear their very name: Volgarians, or Bulgarians. “ Bulgar” 
was the Arab name for the Volga. At the Danube and near the 
Balkan, the Bulgarians became mixed with Slavs, and lost their 
Turanian speech, even as Franks, Goths, and Normans lost their 
Teutonic speech in France, or Longobards and various other Ger- 
manic tribes lost theirs in Italy or Spain. Yet, even as in northern 
Italy, partly also in Spain, and very much so in northern France, 
the strong infusion of Germanic blood may yet be seen in the 
physical type of the people, or even in their family names: so also 
many of the present Bulgarians show marked traces of their Turkish 
descent. 

It ought to be kept in mind that at the time when Abul Hassan 
wrote, the whole south-eastern quarter of Europe was full of Turkish 
populations. Some of these often disturbed, by sudden attacks, their 
kindred, the Khazars. In this, they had the same rough practice 
which unfortunately characterised the different Teutonic tribes, who 
fiercely warred against each other, taking no heed of kinship. 
However, some of the Turk hordes around Khazaria kept on good 
terms with that kingdom. Abul Hassan states that ‘“‘ between the 
Turkish populations of whom a portion reach as far as the Sea 
Nithiss (the Sea of Azoff), and whose raids extend to the city of 
Rumia (Eastern Rome, Constantinople), and the King of Khazaria 
and the ruler of the Alans, there is a treaty of alliance. Their 
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dwelling-places border upon Khazaria.” We here see a league of 
Khazar and other Turkish and Teutonic forces—ranging from the 
upper course of the Don to the Caucasus—whose object probably was, 
to stem that tide of conquest by which the Finno-Slav Russian 
Empire, under Warangian captaincy, tried to push its way, between 
the ninth and the eleventh centuries, towards the Black Sea and the 
Danube. 

The Alans were the Germanic element in that early triple alliance. 
They dwelt in those days in the north-Caucasian countries. Some 
of their fair-haired, blue-eyed, but otherwise rather degraded descend- 
ants may probably even now be seen in Ossetia, in the central parts 
of the Caucasus. It is interesting to read in Abul Hassan that the 
kingdom of the Alans borders upon a people called Keschek, who dwell 
between the Caspian and the Mediterranean. These Keschek were 
the Circassians, who among their neighbours still bear the name of 
Kasach. And this is the enthusiastic description which the Arab 
geographer gives of the bodily aspect of that Caucasian people :— 
“They are devoted to the religion of the Magi; and among all the 
populations whom we have noted as living in those countries, 
there is none which covers more its skin, which has a more beautiful 
colour, statelier men, and more charming women, nobler figures and 
slenderer waists . . . . in fine, a more beautiful shape, than this 
nation. Their women are described as the very grace of creation.” 
It is a portraiture which still holds good. 

In the capital of Khazaria—Abul Hassan goes on—there were 
Moslemin, Christians, worshippers of idols, and Jews. With the 
pride of a Mahometan he puts his fellow-believers first; but he 
adds that the King and his household follow the Mosaic creed. “The 
King of Khazaria embraced Judaism in the days of Harun-er- 
Rashid ; upon which the Jews from the Islamitic lands and from 
Greece (the Byzantine Empire) went over to him, seeing that the 
ruler of Greece forced all the Jews in his kingdom to the Christian 
religion and ill-treated them. The present ruler of Greece is 
Armenius. . . . . Many Jews, therefore, wandered away to the 
Khazar land, as we have already said ; these have a King there. 

. The worshippers of idols-in that country are of various 
nations ; among them there are Sseklab (Slavs) and Russians.” 
Under the name of Russians, as distinct from Slavs, the writer no 
doubt means immigrant Gothic Warangians. Like Ahmed Ibn- 
Fozlan, an Arab ambassador to Russia, who in g2r drew up a 
report of his journey, Abul Hassan speaks of fire-burial as a custom 
of those heathen races. Widow-burning he refers to as one of their 
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practices, and he compares it in some measure with the Indian 
custom. 

According to Abul Hassan, the majority of the inhabitants of 
Khazaria were Mahometans. ‘These latter formed the army ; they 
were known as “ Arssieh,” or “ Larssieh.” However, the heathen 
Russians and Slavs within the King’s territory also were a part of the 
war-force. It was the only paid standing army among the Eastern 
kingdoms,—-says the Arab writer. The highest offices in the country 
were occupied by Mahometans. It was agreed that, in any war 
between the Jewish King of Khazaria and a Moslem power, the 
followers of the Prophet should not be compelled to fight against 
their fellow-believers. Besides the Moslem soldiers, many Maho- 
metan merchants and handicraftsmen were in the country, “ owing te 
the justice and honesty which reigned there.” 

Probably the Arab writer overstates the Mussulman element in 
Khazaria. At least, he himself reports that there were seven chief 
judges—two for the Mahometans; two for the Khazars under the 
Mosaic law ; two for the Christians, who were judged in accordance 
with the Gospel ; and one for the Slavs, Russians, and other members 
of “that Heathendom whose judicial sentences are simply delivered 
according to human insight.” The enumeration here made goes 
far to show that the Jews and the Christians together were about 
twice the number of the Moslemin. In important cases—the Arab 
writer asserts—the contending parties met before the Islamitic 
judges, submitting to Mahometan law. This deference—if we can 
rely on the statement—may be explained by the great hold the 
Mussulman portion of the inhabitants had on public affairs through 
its being the prominent fighting force. 

Abul Hassan alleges that the Khazars were mainly tillers of the 
soil, and that “the King’s men did not know how to steer ships.” 
Still, he speaks of vessels of the Khazar merchants going up a river, 
which is evidently the Don, “ whose shores are inhabited by Turkish 
populations that have expanded themselves in the Khazar kingdom.” 
There were large ships laden with wares from Chowaresm. On other 
vessels the most beautiful and most expensive fox-skins were brought 
from the interior. There was trade, in such articles, “not only from 
Khazaria to Derbend, to Berthass and other places in Chorasan, but 
also to the countries of the Franks, and to Spain.” 

Abul Hassan gives also an account of a Russian war-expedi- 
tion going by means of ships through rivers and canals into the 
Caspian Sea. It is a picture very different from that of peaceful 
commerce. The raid probably happened about the year 912, and 
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was allowed to pass through the land of the Chagan because he 
felt unable to oppose it. Not less than 5,000 Russian ships are 
mentioned, with a crew of 100 each. The raiders went to the 
Caspian Sea, to the Persian Irak, to the land of Adzarbaitchan, as 
far as Baku. The most fearful havoc was wrought. There was 
terrible bloodshed ; women and children were murdered; the 
countries overrun by the Russo-Warangians were plundered and 
ravaged by fire and sword. “None of the populations there could 
overcome the Russians. Such terror was spread among the popu- 
lations that they sought safety on the waters of the Caspian.” A 
great defeat was, however, inflicted upon the Russians, on their return, 
by the Mahometan troops of Khazaria, who were indignant at the 
Chagan’s previous weak behaviour. ‘Together with the Christian 
warriors of the country, the Moslem soldiers engaged in a battle with 
the roving freebooters, which lasted three days. Many Russians were 
killed, many drowned; about 5,000 of them escaped. ‘“ From 
that year,” the Arab writer says, “the Russians did not repeat 
their inroads.” 


VIII. 


If we turn to Ibn-Haukal, another Arab geographer, we find him 
speaking of the Khazar town of Atel, situated on the Atel (Itil, or 
Volga), “a river which comes from Russia and Bulgaria.” On the 
distribution of creeds, this author has details which are somewhat at 
variance with those given by Abul Hassan. He writes :—“ The King 
of this country is a Jew; he has in his suite 4,000 Moslemin, Cho- 
sars, and worshippers of idols ; but the best part of his people are 
Jews. He has 120,000 soldiers as a standing army.” Here, then, 
the majority of the Khazars seem to be set down as followers of 
the Mosaic creed. According to Ibn-Haukal, there were nine judges: 
Moslemin, Jewish, Christian, and heathen. Yet, though he states 
that the “ best part” of the King’s people are Jews, he asserts, farther 
on, that “the lesser part of his Empire are Jews, the greater part 
Mahometans and Christians ; but the King and his chief officials 
are Jews. The members of the Courts of Justice are of all religions.” 
Ibn-Haukal also says that the most prominent persons in Atel are 
Mahometan merchants, “whose language is the same as that of the 
Turks, and is not understood by any other nation.” Then comes 
this passage :—‘‘ The Chosar nation borders upon the Turks, and 
has great affinity with them. There are two kinds of Chosars, one 
of which is the darker one and has black hair, so that one might 
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believe they were derived from the Hindoo. The other race is of 
beautiful aspect : these sell their children ; but among the Jews and 
Christians it is not allowed to sell one another, or to bring a person 
into slavery.” This distinction between Swarthy Khazars and White 
Khazars may point to a twofold race-element: a Turanian and an 
Aryan one. 

A curious correspondence is extant, carried on between a Spanish 
Jew of the tenth century, Chisdai ben-Jizchak, who was Minister and 
physician in ordinary of the Cordovan Khalif, Abderrahman Annasir, 
and the Khazar King Joseph ben-Ahron. The letters were probably 
written towards the year 960. Their authenticity has been impugned 
from no good reason. It was a German Jew, the Rabbi Jacob ben- 
Elieser (“from Nemez”—that is, from Germany), who, after much 
delay, handed over the letter of Chisdai ben-Jizchak to the Khazar 
Chagan ; the postal arrangements being in those days very incom- 
plete. Chisdai took great interest in a country of eastern Europe 
which, in his view, was destined to revive the fallen glory of Israel. 
In dolorous tone, the Spanish Jew speaks of “the nations that say 
there is no longer any place of rule and of kingdom for Israel.” He 
thinks the heart of the Israelites would be strengthened, and their public 
standing become a more respected one, if fuller reports were spread 
about the Khazar realm. In his reply, King Joseph ben-Ahron refers 
both to the Russian danger and to the scattered Jewish race. “I dwell,” 
he writes, “on the mouth of the river ; and I will not suffer that the 
Russians, who come in ships, go over to those other populations. 
. For, if I did allow it, they would waste the whole land of 
Ismaél as far as Bagdad. . . . . May the Everlasting God of Israel 
hasten the deliverance, and gather together the exiled andthe scattered !” 

Thus the Jewish Government of Khazaria acted for awhile as a 
buffer between Russian aggressive designs and the Mahometans 
near the Caspian and in Asia Minor. 


IX. 

But the new pushing force from the North gradually became too 
strong for the more cultivated Khazar nation, which had long held 
its ground with praiseworthy firmness against never-ending inroads of 
wandering hordes from the south-east. In the very first century of 
its foundation, the Russian Empire treads the stage in full armour. 
From the disorder of a host of tribes, the Slavonian part of which 
was the least warlike, the foreign dynasty of the Ruriks calls a realm 
into existence, ready armed for offence. Forthwith a despotism is 
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developed, “born with teeth in its head.” This earliest Russian 
epoch dates from the ninth century to the eleventh. During it, the 
Ruriks form the Slavonian and Finnish tribes of what is now north- 
western Russia into an Empire, and then for two hundred years 
wage war against the government of Constantinople, in order to unite 
their crown with the golden tiara of Eastern Rome. The annexation 
of the Balkan peninsula; the dominion over the Black Sea; the 
conquest of the Crimea, of the Caucasus, and even of what is now 
Turkestan, was their aim. 

From 865 to 1043, the Greek Empire was thus the prey 
of frequent Russian onslaughts. The bold Northmen marched 
their Germanic, Finnish, Slavonian, partly also Tatar, hosts along 
the Dniepr into the Danubian countries, or carried them in 
fleets of small craft across the Black Sea, to appear as beleaguerers 
before the “City of the World.” The waters of the Euxine ; the 
provinces which we now call Roumania; Bulgaria; the Hzmus 
passes, and the coasts of Roumelia were the battle-grounds for the 
armies and navies of the barbarian ‘‘ Ros” (‘Pé¢) and the “ Romans 
of the East.” In these struggles, the Russian capital—as a proud 
Warangian chieftain called it—was for a time established at the foot 
of the Balkan, at Prejeslavetz. Not satisfied with this conquest, the 
invader pointed with his lance to Constantinople as the future seat 
of his government. It affords a singular spectacle to behold in the 
mirror of this ancient history the forecast of renewed modern 
attempts. 

Heathen Russia made these attempts upon Constantinople a 
thousand years ago. They were continued after the conversion of 
the Grand-Princes to the Christian creed. Oleg, Igor, Swiatoslaw, 
Wladimir, all strove for the mastery over the Byzantine Empire. The 
Khazar nation stood in their way ; lying athwart the intermediate 
countries, together with the Petchenegs. From the time of Oleg, 
Khazaria therefore became an object of attack, sometimes by inde- 
pendent Russo-Warangian rovers, like Askold and Dir ; at other times 
by a regular onslaught of the chieftains of the house of Rurik. First, 
the vassal tribes that acknowledged Khazar superiority were thus 
detached. Oleg destroyed the Chagan’s influence in the provinces 
of Vitebsk and Tchernigov; for until then it had reached so far into 
what is now central and northern Russia. Swiatoslaw continued 
the same policy. 

The description we have of Swiatoslaw, the first Warangian ruler 
of Russia with a Slavonian name, is that of a broad-chested, thick- 
necked, well-built Northman; of middle height; fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
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but of wild and gloomy aspect; with long moustache, and a thin 
beard. His flattish nose, and his shorn head, from which a tuft 
of hair stands out, “as a sign of nobility,” give him a sort of 
Tatar look. It was this semi-Germanic, semi-Slav, and withal 
Tatarised Russian ruler who struck, in the second part of the 
tenth century, the most serious blow against Khazar independence. 
First he overthrew the Wiatitches, an Ugrian race within the sphere 
of Khazar power, who dwelt about Kaluga, Tula, and Orel—that is, 
in the most central parts of the present Russian Empire. Then he 
defeated the Khazars themselves, taking their capital and fortress, 
Sarkel. Most of the Chagan’s territory lying east of the Sea of 
Azoff fell, no doubt, at that time into the hands of the Russians. 
Then we hear, about the year 969, of other attacks made by 
Russian freebooters. Ibn-Haukal relates that they utterly plundered 
the prosperous city of Bulghar, a renowned mart, as well as Chasaran 
—that is, the eastern half of the Khazar town of Itil ; then Itil itself, 
and Samandar. From thence they “went at once to Roum (the 
Greek Empire) and to Andalus.” The name of Andalus is generally 
accompanied by modern writers with a point of interrogation, and 
looked upon as quite a mistake of the Arab author. I should, 
however, not wonder if a roving party of Warangians had gone from 
the Bosphorus and the Egean Sea to Andalusia, which at the time of 
the Ommajide Khalifs was called Andalos. There is nothing more 
startling in such a Warangian venture than in the expedition of other 
Northmen, or Normans, to the mouths of the Garonne and to Sicily. 
Towards the end of the tenth and the beginning of the eleventh 
centuries, a remnant of Khazar power still existed in the Crimea. 
The wealth of the peninsula, and the long familiarity with the luxury 
and the arts of Constantinople, had, however, weakened the martial 
spirit in the Chagan’s dominion. Unfortunately, the Greek Empire 
itself, with an infatuation difficult to understand, actually suggested 
to the Russians to break down, by a joint effort, the last stronghold 
of the Khazars, who had so long been an eyesore to the ambitious 
Northern realm. ‘The desire of the Byzantines was to get full pos- 
session of the Tauric Chersonnese. A more large-minded view ought 
to have taught them that it was the worst policy for their own interests 
to invite Russia to the Black Sea. The duty of gratitude being 
scarcely recognised in politics, no stress need be laid on the gross 
ungratefulness shown by the Byzantines. As long as the Khazar 
Court and Kingdom had been mainly Jewish and Mahometan, the 
Greek Emperors had sought, and profited from, the friendship of the 
Chagans. But when the Christian creed, thanks to the tolerant spirit 
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of Khazar law, had made great progress, whilst the power of the 
Chagans decreased, the government of Constantinople joined hands 
with Russia for the coercion, and the final overthrow, of the “ Turks 
from the East.” 

Some chronicles mention Mstislaw, a son of Wladimir, as the 
leader of the Russian forces, to whom the Byzantines made the 
proposal in question. In another report, the name of Spheng 
(2érvyy) is given as that of the Russian leader ; clearly a Germanic 
name: namely, Swenk—a diminutive of Swen, or Swein. The general 
of the Byzantine army was Andronicus. In the year 1016 he landed 
on the Tauric coast ; and after a battle, in which the Khazars were 
worsted, the Chagan, Georgius Tzulus, was made a prisoner. 

This was the death-blow to the political existence of the strange 
Judaic nation of Turks on the shores of the Black Sea. In the 
Asiatic border lands, some shadow of Khazar power may have 
lingered yet until the twelfth century. In 1140, a Rabbi Jehudah, a 
Hebrew Levite, still wrote a panegyric in honour of a Khazar ruler. 
When, however, in the thirteenth century, the great Tatar irruption 
broke into Europe, all traces of a Khazar realm had vanished near 
the Caspian. Nevertheless, the Crimea was still spoken of, by later 
medizval writers, under the designation of “ Gasaria.” But the Kha- 
zars as an independent nation had perished. 


X. 


There is an opinion that the German word for heretics (Xe/zer) 
is derived from the name of Akatzyri or Katzyri, which in Byzantine 
chronicles is given to the Khazars. It would be a side-piece to the 
derivation, doubtful as that may be, of the French word cagot from the 
degraded descendants—hiding, Pariah-like, in nooks and corners— 
of the once proud Gothic race which had overrun France and 
Spain. 

It has also been maintained that the Karaite sect of Israelites, 
which has preserved so many valuable old manuscripts of the 
Jewish literature, were the offspring of that part of the Khazar popu- 
lation which had been converted to the Mosaic belief. The Karaites 
having continued the struggle of the Sadducees against the Pharisees, 
which latter were the more strict book-believing part of the Jewish 
Church, we might conclude, from the alleged origin of the Karaites, 
that the Khazars were given to the more progressive religious idea 
within Judaism. The fact of the Karaites hailing from the Israelitised 
Khazars is, however, open to question. But Hebrew grave-stone in- 
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scriptions in the Crimea, of remote antiquity, may date from Khazar 
time—if they are not, in part, even older. 

With greater certainty can we trace the names of some Khazar 
localities in the present names of Russian towns and villages. Al- 
ready, at the end of the fourteenth century, Bishop Pimin states, in 
his “ Voyage to Constantinople,” that at the Don, at a distance of 
two days’ travelling by water below the inflow of the Medweditza, 
there were the ruins of an old city, called Serklia. Some think that 
this was Sarkel. Again, Chagan, near Kharkoff, and other towns in the 
neighbourhood of Voronesch, still show clear evidence of their Khazar 
origin. Names like Chagan’s Well, Chagan’s Ford, and similar desig- 
nations at river-sides, leave no doubt about their meaning. 

Strange enough, it is not unlikely that the very title which some 
of the Russian monarchs bore, before that of “Czar” and “ Emperor” 
was adopted, arose out of the contact with the Grand Chaganate of the 
Khazars. The word “Czar” itself, which finally remained to the 
rulers of Muscovy after Ivan the Terrible had conquered the three 
czarates of Siberia, Kazan, and Astrakhan, has been explained by 
Casimir Delamarre and others as a Tataric, Turanian, Asiatic title, 
signifying ‘“‘Lord of the Steppes.” These writers reject the derivation 
from “ Czesar.” It is certainly remarkable that, as Margeret states, 
the Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire was called by the Russians 
“Tsisar, which they derive from Czsar;” whereas the Muscovite 
monarch was called “ Zar.” 

If we go back to the early Rurik epoch, we find Wladimir, and 
his son Jaroslaw, celebrated in a Church panegyric as “Grand Kagan” 
and “Kagan.” Thus runs one of these laudatory clerical addresses :— 
“ Let us also praise, according to our power, with whatever praise we 
can humbly give, him who has wrought great and wonderful things, 
our teacher and educator, the Grand Kagan of our country, Wladi- 
mir.” Again :—“ Pray especially for thy son, our orthodox Kagan 
George (Jaroslaw Wladimirowitch), that he may walk in peace and 
health through the troubles of life!” In the words of E. E. Kunik, the 
Grand Chaganate still lived for a long time in the memory and on 
the lips of the Slav people and of the Slavonised Northmen. The 
Lay of Igors War against the Polovzians, which was probably 
composed at the end of the twelfth century, speaks of “ Jaroslaw’s, 
of Oleg’s, of Kogan’s delight in battle affrays.” It is, therefore, far 
from improbable that even one of the oldest titles of the Russian 
monarchs is of Turkish origin. 

It may be of interest to note here that, when Wladimir of Russia 
intended to give up heathendom, he caused expounders of the 
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various creeds to be brought to his Court. His purpose was, to turn 
over to that religion which would be best adapted for strongly ruling 
an empire. Among the preachers sent for was a Roman Catholic 
monk from Germany, a Greco-Catholic philosopher from Constanti- 
nople, a Mahometan priest from the East, and a Taimudist Jew 
from Khazaria. After having heard them all, Wladimir decided in 
favour of the Byzantine doctrine. It evidently fitted best with his 
ideas of princely majesty and autocratic rule. At the same time it 
could be, and was, laid hold of by him as a handle for the furtherance 
of his aggressive designs. In fact, he at once declared that, together 
with his being baptised, he must forthwith be acknowledged by the 
orthodox Church of Constantinople as its Protector! The Greek 
Emperor hesitating to do so, Wladimir invaded the Crimea, where 
Byzantine rule was then partly recognised, and threatened to cross 
over to Constantinople itself. In order to quiet him, a Greek 
princess had to be sent to him as a bride, with a number of priests 
who were to baptise him. Thus only was the ambitious Russian 
chieftain bought off. 

With such a danger from the North constantly before them, 
the Byzantines committed a grave error by helping to break 
down the intermediate kingdom of Khazaria. However, Russia 
soon became weakened at home through feuds among the several 
branches of the reigning family, who had divided the country 
among themselves. In the midst of this division came the ter- 
rible onset of the Mongol hordes of Gengis Khan and Batu, when 
Russia was bowed for two centuries and a half under the Tatar 
yoke. Thus the fall of the “Turks from the East” no doubt 
helped to bring the deepest misfortune upon Russia herself. 


KARL BLIND. 
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SAVAGE POLITICAL LIFE. 


ROM the accounts of travellers respecting the nature of govern- 
ment among uncivilised tribes, it would not be a purely 
baseless theory to construct a scale of successive developments, 
ranging from people entirely destitute of political cohesion to people 
characterised by a quite despotic form of government, and agreeing 
in the main with the fishing or hunting and the agricultural stages 
of human advancement respectively. The savage idea of monarchy 
is represented by all the possible gradations between the most limited 
and the most absolute kind of government, and we should naturally 
look for the best types of the latter among tribes where geographical 
limitations or other causes have necessitated a stationary and agri- 
cultural life. We should expect to find the first germs of recognised 
leadership among people taught by war and the chase to appreciate 
superior strength or skill ; and to see such temporary leaders pass 
into definite political chiefs, when a more settled mode of life has 
given fixedness to ideas of property and made its defence more 
desirable. We might infer @ Priori that as men lived by hunting or 
fishing before they drove flocks, and drove flocks before they tilled 
the ground, so they lived in families before they lived in hordes, and 
in hordes before they lived in larger social aggregates. As represent- 
atives of the lowest stage of society, we might instance the Esqui- 
maux, whom Cranz found “ destitute of the very shadow of a civil 
polity ;” and we might pass from the hunting populations of America, 
who only choose rulers for the temporary purposes of war or the 
chase, to the despotic forms of government characteristic of the agri- 
cultural communities of Africa or Polynesia. se 
It is not, however, worth insisting on an induction which would 
be at the mercy of the first negative instance drawn from so large a 
surface as the whole known globe. To supply only one such instance. 
Most South American tribes, who practised husbandry in addition to 
fishing and hunting to a far greater extent than North American 
tribes, were found, in point of social organisation, at a much lower 
level than the Northern tribes, it being possible to classify the latter 
into nations by words supplied by themselves, whilst in the South 
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there were merely bands, and it was necessary to invent names for 
such groups of bands as were allied together by language. Facts 
are the test of theories, not theories of facts ; and to insist on fitting 
facts to a theory is to fall into the error of the unskilful shoemaker, 
who transposes the task of fitting shoes to feet for the easier one of 
insisting that feet shall fit his shoes. 

Without, therefore, attempting to elaborate theories about the 
development of political ideas from their rudest beginnings to their 
maturest consequences, it may not be labour lost to try to give, 
within readable compass, some estimate of the notions of sovereignty, 
the political organisations, the relations of classes, and the peculiar 
institutions found among those communities of the earth who seem 
the best representatives of primitive manners and the least advanced 
from a state of primitive barbarism. 

Statements concerning the total absence of civil government 
among savages, like statements concerning their total ignorance of 
religion, should be received with the reserve due to all propositions 
containing terms of expansive signification. It is noteworthy that 
it is generally tribes declared to be destitute of all religious feelings 
who in the same sentence or paragraph are described as also destitute 
of political ties ; the statement that a tribe is entirely destitute of 
religion or of any civil polity being, in fact, often only an hyperbolical 
expression, intended to convey an extreme idea of their barbarity. 
Bushmen, Californians, and Australians have severally been described 
as not only not recognising any gods, but as not recognising any 
chiefs ; but subsequent research having proved that Bushmen, at least, 
possess an elaborate mythology, worshipping the ethereal bodies, and 
having their own distinctive myths concerning the Creation, suspicion 
is naturally aroused that all broadly negative assertions of the same 
sort may be but the results of insufficient observation.' 

Undoubtedly, however, in countries where excess of numbers has 
not driven communities to improve their condition by raids against 
their neighbours, and where, consequently, military skill has attained 
no importance nor authority, much looser social bonds may be found 
than in places where a sense of property and of its value has arisen. 
Among people like the Esquimaux, the Lapps, or the Kamschadals, 
who live together in independent families, age is the only title to 
authority ; and if skill in seal-catching or in weather-lore procure for 
a Greenlander the deference of younger members of his race, he has 


' The collection of native Bushman literature is said to have reached eighty- 
four volumes! In Dr. Bleek’s Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore, and in the 
Cape Monthly Magazine for July 1874, some account is given of their mythology. 
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no power to compel any of them to follow his counsels, and the only 
moral check to a refractory person is a possible refusal on the part of 
his fellows to share the same hut with him. If, in distant voyages, 
all the boatmen submit their kajaks to the guidance of their 
countryman who is best acquainted with the way, they are at per- 
fect liberty to separate from him at pleasure. Beyond this slight 
tie they have, or had when Cranz wrote, no political union, no 
system of taxation or legislation of any kind, albeit they were not 
wanting in methods for the enforcement of certain moral duties 
and the prevention of certain moral wrongs. Of the Kamscha- 
dals, Steller tells us that they had no chief, but that everyone 
was allowed to live according to his pleasure ; yet that they chose 
leaders for their expeditions, who were without even power to decide 
private disputes, and that each ostrog or family settlement had its 
ruler (generally the oldest male), whose power to punish consisted 
solely in the right of verbal correction.! 

From the condition of the Kamschatkadals or Esquimaux to the 
condition of Eastern Asia or Polynesia, where a king’s name is so 
sacred as often to be avoided altogether, as many gradations of civil 
authority exist as otherwise mark the difference of their respective 
civilisations. As the progress of an individual from infancy to old 
age is marked at each stage by a strict equipoise of good and evil, 
varying only in kind, so every upward step in the social advancement 
of mankind seems attended with some equivalent loss. Individual. 
liberty is greatest where the social bond is the loosest ; and people 
like the rude hunting tribes of Brazil, with only their hunting grounds 
to defend and only temporary leaders to obey, undoubtedly enjoy 
greater freedom than is compatible with an agricultural life. As 
soon as tribes become settled and practise husbandry they are 
naturally impelled to seek the labour of slaves, which is a thing un- 
desirable when a scanty subsistence is gained by the exertions of the 
chase. When once the existence of slavery has established a 
difference between bondsmen and free, a way is open for all those 
artificial divisions of society into ranks and castes which seem in 
later times to belong to, nay, to constitute, the natural order of 
things. 

It is, however, even at lower levels of general culture, often 
among tribes who are still in the hunting stage, that we find all traces 
disappear of that condition of freedom and equality once fondly 
imagined to belong to a “state of nature.” Savages seldom consti- 


1 Steller, Kamschatka, 234, 355- 
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tute pure democracies, in the sense either of all being equal or of all 
being free. Even where the monarchical power is quite rudimentary, 
well-marked distinctions serve to sever them into aristocracy and 
commonalty ; for the natural differences of capacity between men 
divides them, if less strongly, not less definitely than slavery. Supe- 
riority in courage, strength, sagacity, or experience entitles a savage 
to much the same privileges that, in more civilised countries, are 
allotted to superiority in wealth or lineage. The conditions, however, 
of savage life cause merit, and not birth, to be the primary qualifica- 
tion both for chieftainship and nobility. Where military capacity 
is the sole basis of authority, it follows that such authority only 
descends to sons, who are as gifted as their parents with military 
prowess ; also, that any commoner may at any time become a noble if 
duly qualified for a leader, and that for the same reason even the 
female sex is not excluded from a career of political ambition. 
Among the Abipones women were often raised to the dignity of 
cacique or captainship of a horde ; nor is it rare to find them capable 
of occupying positions of similar dignity among tribes who, in 
other respects, treat their women as little better than beasts of 
burthen. 

As many savages surround the entrance to their paradise with 
imaginary physical difficulties which only the bravest can overcome, 
so they frequently make admission to the rank of their nobility 
dependent on the performance of certain rites and ceremonies which 
sufficiently attest the endurance of the aspirant to social elevation. 
An Indian tribe on the Orinoco used to lay such a candidate on a 
hurdle, place burning coals beneath, and then cover him with palm 
leaves all over, in order to make the heat more suffocating. Or, they 
would perhaps anoint him with honey, and leave him for hours tied 
to a tree at the mercy of the insects of those latitudes. The Abipo- 
nian plan was, to place a black bead on a tribeman’s tongue, and 
insist on his staying at home for three days, abstaining all the while 
from the ordinary pleasures of food, drink, and speech. Then on 
the eve of the day of his inauguration all the women of the horde 
would come to his tent, in uncouth attire, and lament loudly for the 
ancestors of the man who would fain be a noble. The next day, 
after galloping spear in hand on horses decorated with bells and 
feathers to the four quarters of the wind, he had to suffer the priestess 
of the ceremonies to shave a band on his head, three inches wide 
from the forehead backwards. A eulogy by the old woman, record- 
ing his warlike character and noble actions, concluding with a change 
of name befitting his change of rank, completed the ceremony of his 
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installation. In the same way, on the Guinea coast, proficiency in 
playing tunes on ivory horns was an indispensable preliminary to 
entering the ranks of the nobles.' 

The prevalence, indeed, of equality among savages is one of those 
fictions which date from the time when writers drew on their own 
minds for a knowledge of anthropology ; a fiction due to the same 
tendency which created for the Greeks their Elysian fields, or for the 
Tongan islanders their Bolotu, leading them to refer to the distant 
or the unknown the actualisation of those longings and ideals which 
the immediate surroundings of the world could not gratify. But the 
truth is, that so firmly among most savages has the. idea become 
fixed of an essential difference in the nature of nobles and commons, 
of governors and governed, that the demarcations of their mundane 
economy are transferred into their speculations about the unseen 
world, and the inequalities of this life are perpetuated in the next. 
The Tongan Islanders believe that the masses have no souls nor 
future life, and in Siam the poorer people offer prayers to a lower 
class of deities than the rich. In Mexico it was believed that after 
death noble souls would pass into beautiful singing-birds, but com- 
moner ones into such vermin as weasles and beetles. In Samoa 
chiefs had a larger hole than plebeians by which to descend to the 
other world ; and in Vancouver's Island it was held that a calm, 
sunny, plenteous land in the sky awaited dead chiefs, but that Indians 
of low degree would find themselves in a subterranean land, where 
the houses were poor, the deer small, and the blankets thin.? 

Devices have varied all over the world for marking the innate or 
acquired differences between men. Distinctions in dress or in titles 
have been the usual resort of the civilised and semi-civilised world 
alike ; and the highest Fijian chiefs, who would style themselves the 
“subjects of Heaven only,” were prompted by the same natural 
vanity that gave birth among ourselves to the “ Knights of the Lion 
and Sun.” But the most striking device in the lower grades of civili- 
sation is the conscious invention and use of a different form of speech, 
amounting almost to the use of a different language, such as was the 
plan adopted by the Abipones to mark the difference between noble 
and plebeian. Persons advanced to the rank of nobles, or the Hocheri, 
were not only distinguished from their fellows by a change of name 
(men adding the suffix zz, women ev, to their former appellation), 
but the whole language spoken by the Hocheri was by the insertion 
or addition of syllables so altered from the vulgar tongue as to 

1 Bosman, Guinea, 167. 
2 Tylor, Primitive Culture, ii. 7, 66, 85, 118. 
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amount to a distinct aristocratic dialect.' It is remarkable how a 
similar practice prevails in widely remote parts of the globe. 
Among Circassians the language for the common people is one, that 
for the princes and nobility another ; nor may the commonalty, though 
they understand it, venture to speak in the secret or court language.? 
Again, “as in the Malayan, so in the Fijian language there exists an 
aristocratical dialect,” and in some places “ not a member of a chief’s 
body or the commonest acts of his life are mentioned in ordinary 
phraseology, but are all hyperbolised.”* In the Sandwich Islands “ the 
chiefs formed a conventional dialect, or court language, understood 
only among themselves. If any of its terms became known by the 
lower orders, they were immediately discarded and others substituted.‘ 
So, too, it is said that the island Caribs held their own councils 
in a secret dialect, known only to the chiefs and elders, into which 
they were initiated after attaining distinction in war.5 Of the 
Society Islanders, Ellis tells us that “sounds in the language 
composing the names of the king and queen could no longer be 
applied to ordinary significations”—a rule, he adds, which brought 
about many changes in the words used for things.® Lastly, in the 
Tongan Islands something of the same kind also prevailed, for there 
we find that among the ways of paying special honour to the 
Tooitonga, or divine chief, was the employment, in speaking with 
him, of words devoted exclusively to his use, as substitutes for words 
of ordinary parlance. 

Another method by which savages seek to mark the different 
grades of society is to signalise by an excess of demonstration their 
sorrow for the departure of persons of rank from among them. The 
custom of cutting off finger joints in token of grief—grief from 
its prevalence among the Blackfeet Indians of North America, the 
Hottentots of South Africa, and among the female portion of the 
Charruas of South America, may be considered to rank among the 
remarkable analogies of world-culture, when we find that a similar 
custom prevailed also among the Tongan Islanders whenever the 
death of a chief or a superior relation left his survivors comfortless. 
It is possible that the idea of propitiating angry gods by self-inflicted 
pains may have originally underlain many of the practices in after 


1 Dobritzhoffer, Adi~ones, ii. 204, 441. 
? Klemm, Culturgeschichte, iv. 101. 

* Williams, 7i7i, 29. 

* Jarves, History of Hawaii, 23. 

5 Brett, Wild Tribes of Guiana, 131. 

* Ellis, Polynesian Researches, iii. 104. 
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times regarded as mere manifestations of grief; for we find that as 
Bushmen sacrifice the end joints of their fingers in sickness, so during 
the illness of a Tooitonga, his countrymen would seek to appease the 
god whose anger had caused the disease by the sacrifice daily of the 
little finger of a young relation. Mariner mentions how two patriotic 
young Tonganers contested with fist and foot the right thus to testify 
their regard for the lord of their country. It is easily conceivable 
how a practice, begun with the idea of conciliating the cause of a 
disease, might be continued for the purpose of conciliating the cause 
of death, and thus how (as in Fiji, where on the death of a king 
orders are issued that one hundred fingers be cut off) an archaic 
superstition might pass into a meaningless formality. 

There are, however, various other ways of exhibiting regret for 
departed nobility. Inthe Sandwich Islands, if a chief dies, the 
highest mark of respect his survivors can show is to strike out one of 
their front teeth with a stone, They also tattoo their tongues, deprive 
themselves of an ear, or shave their head in fantastic designs. 
The latter is a world-wide symbol of sorrow ; more peculiar is the 
license to rob and burn houses and commit other enormities, which 
is, OF was once, customary in Hawaii, on the death of a chief. In 
Tonga and Tahiti it was customary on such occasions to cut the fore- 
head and breast with sharks’ teeth. Axes, clubs, knives, stones, or 
shells, were employed freely for self-mutilation, when Finow, the king 
of Tonga, died ; his disconsolate subjects seeking to induce him by 
the energy of their blows and the loudness of their prayers to lay 
aside those suspicions of their loyalty, which had prompted him to 
depart from Tonga to Bolotu.' 

In modern civilised life there is at least one symbol of nobility 
which bears distinct traces of descent from uncivilised conceptions 
and usages. From the common practice of making a particular 
species of animal the totem, or representative, of a particular person, 
family, or tribe, arose probably the custom of distinguishing persons 
or families by crests, figurative of their patron animals. Both among 
the Kolushs, a fishing North American tribe, and their neighbours the 
Haidahs, of Queen Charlotte’s Island, the existence of an aristocracy 
of birth is proved from the presence of family crests, among them, 
derived from figures of certain animals. ‘This single instance from 
the lower culture suffices to explain how animal figures, supposed to 
be expressive of the character of gods or warriors, came to be worn 
above their helmets ; and, in te case of warriors at least, they gradually 


1 Mariner, Zongan J:lands, i. 380, 403. 
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passed from their helmets to their shields, till they became part of 
armorial bearings, so highly prized and zealously transmitted from 
generation to generation. Newton, the author of the “ Display of 
Heraldry,” expresses his belief that the most ancient class of crests 
were taken from ferocious animals, which were regarded as figura- 
tively representing the bearer and his pursuits. Certain it is that a 
far larger proportion of crests are derived from the animal world, 
from beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, and even insects, than from any 
other sublunary class of things.! 

If now we turn to the savage conception of monarchy, we shall 
find that, wherever regal authority exists, it is sustained by a more or 
less strong belief in the divine origin of kings. The constitutional 
power of a king varies with the amount of divinity ascribed to him. 
The king of Loango, in South Africa, for example, is not only 
honoured as a god, but known by the same name as the Deity; 
namely, Samba. His subjects, accrediting him with power over the 
elements, pray to him for rain in times of drought. But asa king’s 
divine origin means his divine right, or in other words his despotic 
power, his subjects only enjoy their lives and property on the tenure 
of his will, nor does there seem any moral limitation to his regal 
rights, save an obligation to make use of native products and dresses. 
The king of Dahomey, also revered as a god, appears to possess 
power over his countrymen which is only so far limited that he 
cannot behead princes of the blood royal, but must confine his 
vengeance against them to strangulation or slavery. Many kings of 
the Fiji Islands claimed a divine origin and asserted the rights of 
deities, their persons indeed being so religiously revered that even 
in battle their inferiors would fear to strike them. In Tahiti, Oro, 
the chief god, was called the king’s father, and the same homage that 
was paid to the gods and their temples was paid also to the king and 
his dwellings, the homage, namely, of stripping to the waist. At his 
coronation the king asserted his dominion over the sea, by being 
rowed in Oro’s sacred canoe and receiving congratulation from two 
divine sharks. So that it was no mere spirit of bombastic adulation 
that caused the king’s houses to be identified, in popular parlance, 
with the clouds of heaven, the lights in them with the lightning, or his 
canoe with the rainbow; and if his voice was described as the 
thunder, it doubtless was due to that common association of electricity 
with divinity, which prompted the savages of Chili, for instance, to 


1 In Papworth’s Ordinary of British Armorials, no-less than 124 pages are 
filled with the names of families who take their crest from some animal ; 34 pages 
of families take their crests from the lion alone. 
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employ the same name for Thunder and for God. The ceremony 
of creating a Tahitian king consisted in girding him with a girdle of 
red feathers, which, as they were taken from the chief idols, were 
supposed capable of conferring on the monarch the divine attributes 
of power and vengeance. That a human sacrifice was essential, not 
only at the commencement and completion of the girdle, but often for 
every piece successively added to it, may appear to some to condense 
and confirm the experience of all ages and countries respecting the 
tendency of monarchical governments. 

Inasmuch, however, as government of any kind is impossible 
without a subdivision of functions, and a king needs ministers to ex- 
ecute his will, the limitation of a council is almost inseparable from 
the most absolute monarchy. A perfectly pure despotism exists, 
therefore, nowhere save in the definitions of the science of politics. 
It is, indeed, difficult to conceive an arbitrary government except as a 
synonym for total anarchy. In Loango, where we are told that the 
king nominates and displaces his officers at pleasure, and is absolute 
disposer of his subjects’ lives and liberties, we are also informed that 
armed resistance is often made against him, and that his power 
depends on his wealth and connections. Among the Ashantees there 
are four men at the head of the nobility who exert great influence and 
serve to balance the monarchical power. Among the Kaffirs, the chiefs 
of hordes, though with power of life and death, are restrained by the 
councillors they themselves nominate from attacking ancient usages ; 
and the right of desertion, which practically belongs to every member 
of a horde, acts as a most effectual moral check upon tyrannical tend- 
encies. Indeed, throughout Africa, the differentiation of functions of 
government, or the division of political labour, is carried to an extent 
which proves how little necessary connection there is between high 
political capacity and high culture in other respects. In Dahomey, 
where a man’s life is less sacred than that of a fox in England, there 
are two chief ministers in constant attendance on the king, a third 
who is commander-in-chief of the army, and a fourth who superintends 
the due punishment of crimes. 

The existence, again, of grades of society, clearly marked by 
differences of functions and privileges, is itself a proof of a political 
organisation which implies limitations to the exercise of sovereignty. 
Classes with distinct rights and relations prove the constraint of a 
public law which ever monarchs must recognise and respect. In 
Fetu in Africa, where frequently from four to five hundred slaves are 


1 Klemm, Culturgeschichte, iii. 335. 
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killed at a king’s funeral to serve him beyond the grave, there is a 
distinct class of freemen, with specific rights, sprung from the noble 
and slave classes.' So, also, wherever the Malay race has settled in 
the Pacific their feudal institutions and classes bear a striking resem- 
blance to those of medizval Europe. In the Fiji Islands, such 
classes are said to be so clearly defined as to amount almost to a 
system of caste. They are :— 


1. The kings and queens. 

2. Chiefs of large dependent islands or districts. 

3. Chiefs of towns, and priests. 

4. Warriors of low birth; chiefs of carpenters and of turtle fishers. 
5. The people. 

6. The slaves taken in war. 


With which we may compare the Tongan social scale :— 


1. The Tooitonga and Veachi, chiefs of divine descent. 

2. The king, or How. 

3. The Egi, or nobles; all persons in any way related to the two 
former classes. 

4. The priests. 

5. The Matabooles, attendants on chiefs, managers of ceremonies, 
preservers of records, &c. 

6. The Mooas, or younger sons or brothers of the Matabooles. 

7. The Tooas, or common people, who practise such arts as are 
not dignified enough to pass from father to son, as cookery, 
club carving, shaving, or tattooing. 


These ranks are so fixed and unalterable that they form a prominent 
feature in the Tongan conception of a future world. Rank, not 
merit, constitutes the title of admission to Bolotu. All noble souls 
arrive there and enjoy a power similar but inferior to that of the 
original deities, being capable, like the latter, of inspiring priests 
living on earth. The Matabooles also gain admittance to Bolotu, 
but are unable to cause priestly inspirations. The souls of the Tooas 
dissolve with the body, as too plebeian to find a place in Paradise. 
In the Sandwich Islands, there were formerly three aristocratic 
orders—the first consisting of the king and queen, their relations, and 
the chief councillors ; the second of the chiefs of dependent districts ; 
the third of the chiefs of villages and of priests. Servile homage from 
all the inferior classes was paid to these three orders, but particularly 
to the priests and higher chiefs, their very persons and houses being 
accounted sacred and the sight of them a peremptory signal for 
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prostration. The people, as in medizval Europe, were attached to 
the soil and transferred with it ; but a strong customary law is said 
nevertheless to have regulated both the tenure of land and personal 
security.' If they had no voice in the government, they sometimes 
took part in public meetings, nor did the king ever resolve on matters 
of weight without the counsel of his principal chiefs. Yet govern- 
ment was more despotic in the Sandwich than in either the Society 
or the Fiji Islands. In Tahiti, public assemblies were held, in which 
the speakers did not hesitate to compare the state to a ship, of which 
the king was only the mast, but the landed nobility the ropes that 
kept it upright.? 

Many savage tribes have succeeded, by speciously devised forms 
and ceremonies, in clothing arbitrary power with a cloak of legality, 
inviolably divine. The most remarkable of these devices is the 
famous institution of ¢adu, which, by transferring the divinity inherent 
in a king or chief to everything that comes in contact with him, early 
invested sovereign power with a most facile and elastic weapon of 
government. For the principle, that whatever a king touched became 
sacred to his use, supplied regal power with a most convenient 
immunity from the shackles of ordinary morality. A Fijian king, by 
giving his dress to an English sailor, enabled the latter to appropriate 
whatever food he chose to envelope with the train of his dress. 
Whatever house a Tahitian king or queen enters is vacated by its 
owners ; the field they tread on becomes theirs ; their clothes, their 
canoes, the very men who carry them, are invested with a sanctity 
the violation of which is death, and are regarded as precisely as holy 
as objects less ostensibly associated with earthly necessities. 

But whether or not the institution of fadu was a clever invention of 
kings for increasing their power, its inevitable extension reacted in time 
as a limitation to it. This may be illustrated from the Tongan Islands, 
where the regal power, owing probably to a long constitutional 
struggle between the rival claims to sovereignty of birth and merit, 
stood in a most anomalous position. For the king did not belong to 
the highest rank of the people, his title depending in part on his 
birth, but principally on his reputation for personal strength and 
military capacity. Tooitonga and Veachi, the direct descendants of the 
gods who first visited the island, or (as we may perhaps rationalistically 
translate it) the direct descendants of the earliest kings, occupied a 
higher status than the actual king, and were honoured with acknow- 
ledgments of their divinity which even the king himself had to pay. 

1 Jarves, History of Hawaii, 21, 23. 
2 Ellis, Polynesian Researches, iii. 97. 
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To the posterity of bygone monarchs the actual king stood in the 
relation of a peasant to a prince, being expected, like anyone else, to 
sit down on the ground when they passed, though they might be 
his inferiors in wealth nor possessed of any direct power save over 
their own families and attendants. The dignity of the Tooitonga 
survived not only in his not being circumcised nor tattooed as other 
men, nor in the peculiar ceremonies attending his marriage or his 
burial, but in the more substantial offerings of the first-fruits of the 
year at stated periodical festivals. The king also used to consult him 
before undertaking a war or expedition, though often regardless of 
the counsel offered; yet in reference to the person of either descendant 
of the gods the king was subject to tabu, or even in reference to 
ordinary chiefs in any way related to them. If he but touched 
the body, the dress, or the sleeping-mat of a chief nearer related 
to Tooitonga and Veachi than himself, he could only exempt himself 
from the inconveniences incurred by the violation of tabu by the dis- 
pensation attached to the ceremony of touching, with both his hands, 
the feet of such supernatural chief, or of some one his equal in rank. 

In the Society Islands, in consequence of the regal attribute in- 
separable from royalty of tabooing whatever ground it traversed, 
Tahitian kings became in course of time either entirely restricted to 
walking in their own domains, or subjected to the discomfort of a 
progress on servile shoulders over whatever district they wished to 
visit. So that tabu in both these instances acted as a limitation to 
the despotism of the king. 

In Tahiti, however, the king’s power was further limited by a 
custom which, extending as it does to all the noble classes, is perhaps 
the most anomalous institution in the world, whether as regards the 
theory or the practice of inherited rank. For the custom compelling 
a king or a noble to transfer all his titles and dignity to his firstborn 
son at the moment of his birth, whether instituted originally for 
securing an undisputed succession to the crown or due to a similar 
tude confusion of ideas, such as associates the sanctity of a man’s 
origin with the sanctity of all he touches, carries the claims of primo- 
geniture to a degree unknown either by the Jewish or the English 
law. “Whatever might be the age of the king, his influence in the 
state, or the political aspect of affairs in respect to other tribes, as 
soon as a son (of noble birth) was born, the monarch became a sub- 
ject ; the infant son was at once proclaimed sovereign of the people; 
the royal name was conferred upon him, and his father was the first 
to do him homage by saluting his feet and declaring him king.” The 
national herald being then sent round the island with the infant 
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ruler’s flag, his name was proclaimed in every district, and, if acknow- 
ledged by the aristocracy, edicts were thenceforth issued in his name. 
Not only the homage of his people, but the lands and other 
sources of his father’s power were transferred to the minor child, the 
father only continuing to act as regent till his child’s capacity for 
government was matured. 

The Fijians also have a peculiar custom, the institution of Vasu, 
which serves as a barrier both to regal and aristocratic oppression, 
and shows how, even among savages, the caprice of individuals is held 
in bondage by the traditions of the elders. Vasu signifies the com- 
mon-law right of a nephew to appropriate to his own use anything he 
chooses belonging to an uncle or to anyone under his uncle’s power. 
The king often availed himself of Vasu for his own benefit, it being 
customary for 4 nephew to surrender as tribute most of the legal 
extortions his title of Vasu enabled him to levy. But the king him- 
self was liable to Vasu ; for we are told that, “however high a chief 
may rank, however powerful a king may be, if he has a nephew he has 
a master ;” for, except his lands and his wives, neither chief nor king 
possessed anything which his nephew might not appropriate at any 
moment. If, for instance, the uncle built a canoe for himself, his 
nephew had only to come, mount the deck, and sound his trumpet 
shell, to announce to all the world a legitimate and indeféasible 
transfer of ownership. It is even said that on one occasion a nephew 
at war with his uncle actually supplied himself, unresisted, with ammu- 
nition from his enemy’s stores. It is difficult indeed to divine the 
origin of so singular an institution, unless perhaps we regard it as 
surviving from a time when, as in many parts of Africa and America, 
nephews and not sons ranked as first in inheritance. In Loango the 
nephews of a deceased king became princes, whilst his sons descended 
to the commonalty; and the throne of Ashantee passes not to a 
man’s natural heir, but to his brother’s or sister’s son.! 

In two respects especially, savages may be accredited with 
having secured a certain stability for their institutions and saved them 
from some of the dangers which have been the bane of more civilised 
countries. It entitles them to no slight praise that they have so 
adjusted the relations of the temporal and spiritual powers as to 
prevent their clashing, and have taken its sting from taxation by 
making the day of taxpaying a day of public rejoicing. In the 
Tongan Islands (before the custom was abolished by a revolutionary 


? Klemn, iii. 330, for the custom in Loango ; Winwood Reade, Savage Africa, 
43, for that in Ashantee; and Oscar Peschel, Races of Man, 235, for other 
instances, 
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king) the tax of the annual payment of firstfruits to the Tooitonga was 
almost forgotten in the grand ceremonies with which it was associated ; 
and, again, so far away as the Slave coast, we find the feast of tax- 
paying the great recurring Saturnalia of the year. The king of 
Dahomey receives his chief revenue from free offerings brought to 
him every year at this festal period. The feast lasts a whole month; 
public plays take place every four or five days; singers chant the 
king’s praises and the historical traditions of the country ; and the 
whole concludes with the ever popular African entertainment of 
human sacrifice, on an unlimited scale. 

In all the lower communities of the globe the priest, as the 
Shaman who can invoke rain, who can cause or cure diseases, who 
can detect the unknown thief, or read the result of a coming battle, 
may be revered for his power as a sorcerer, but he seldom enters 
into the scheme of the body politic as an efficient political force. In 
the Sandwich Islands, where priestly power was more developed than 
elsewhere, the priesthood, though not merely an hereditary body and 
possessed of much property in men and lands, but recipients of the 
same servile homage that was paid to the highest chiefs, occupied, 
nevertheless, a subordinate position to the governing class. As the 
nation retained a chief priest who had charge of the national god, so 
each chief retained his own family priest, whose function it was to 
follow him to the battle-field carrying his war-god and to direct the 
sacred rites of his house. In the Tongan Islands, a priest had no 
respect paid to him beyond what was due to his family rank, owing 
to the fact that the title to the priesthood was dependent on the 
accident of inspiration by some god. Whenever a priest invoked the 
gods (and it was generally on a person of the lower classes that such 
inspiration fell), the chiefs, nay, even the king himself, would sit 
indiscriminately with the common people in a circle round him, “ on 
account of the sacredness of the occasion, conceiving that such 
mnodest demeanour must be acceptable to the gods.”' Whatever the 
priest then said was deemed a declaration of the god, and, in accord- 
ance with a confusion of the human voice and the divine, not un- 
known elsewhere, the oracle, in speaking, actually made use of the 
first person, as though the relation of himself to the god were not 
merely one of delegated authority, but of real and complete identi- 
fication. Except, however, on such special occasions, a Tongan priest 
was _ distinguished by no particular dress, nor invested with any 


' Mariner, Zonga Jslands, i. 100. It has been thought best, in referring to 
books written some time ago, to employ the past tense where possibly the present 
would still be applicable. 
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official privileges. In Fiji, also, the priests ranked below the principal 
chiefs ; and the chief priest, though, as in Tahiti, it was his office to 
perform the ceremony which introduced the monarch to regal dignity, 
seems in nowise to have interfered afterwards with the sovereignty 
of his temporal lord. It is remarkable that the power of priestcraft 
increases with the increase of civilisation; ultimately serving to arrest 
and retard the growth it is at once a symptom of, and a measure. 

If from the foregoing data, collected from the best accredited 
missionary sources, it is permissible to speak in general terms of 
primitive political life, it would appear that the social organisation of 
the lower races is at a far higher level than their culture in other 
respects. Their institutions are such as to presuppose as much 
ingenuity in their evolution as sagacity in their preservation. Their 
despotism is never so unlimited but that it recognises the existence of 
a customary code beside and above it; nor is individual liberty so un- 
checked as to outweigh the advantages or imperil the existence of a 
life in common. In short, the subordination of classes, the belief in 
the divine right of kings and in differences ordained by nature between 
nobles and populace, the principle of hereditary government (often 
so firmly fixed that not even women are excluded from the highest 
offices), the prevalence of feudalism with its ever recurring wars and 
revolutions, not only prove an identity of social instinct which is 
irrespective of latitude or race, but prove also among the lower races 
the existence of a capacity for self-government which is disturbing to 
all preconceptions derived from accounts of their manners and super- 
stitions in other relations of life. 


J. A. FARRER. 
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A MODEL DEMAGOGUE. 


ROM the days of Cleon to those of—well, the last French or 
English gentleman whom vanity, ambition, or spleen has 
inspired to assume the ré/e—there has beer a strong family likeness 
between all demagogues. They have ever carried to its highest 
development Talleyrand’s famous maxim that speech was given us to 
conceal our thoughts ; for while their lips are eloquent with the 
noblest phrases of benevolence, hatred of the oppressor, com- 
passion for the oppressed, while they display themselves to the world 
as the purest, most heroic, most unselfish of mankind, there have been 
found in their hearts only the basest and meanest passions of humanity ; 
greed for notoriety, power, or riches; an inordinate egotism, that 
hates every being who can claim superiority in any form over their 
petty individualities ; and such a jealous love of Liberty, that they 
cannot endure that doubtful goddess to associate with any person but 
themselves or their faction. There is one point of difference, however, 
between the past and present demagogue—that whereas the former 
always assumed the character of a patriot and was blatant about love 
of country, the latter poses himself as a universal philanthropist, 
whose aspirations scorn geographical boundaries, and who loves all 
mankind—except his own countrymen. Yet, essentially, “the patriot” 
and these “large-souled” universalists are just alike; the one loves 
the totality of man about as honestly as the other did that small part 
which is called “the nation ;” for the man who professes to love 
everybody equally well, loves nobody except himself. An affectation 
of original ideas, by which they hope to attract the applause and won- 
der of the multitude and win their suffrages,—this is the root of all 
their glowing professions. 

But it is not of these indefinite theorists, these cold-blooded 
mammals, that I am about to write, but of a good, noisy, sturdy, un- 
scrupulous, full-blooded demagogue of the old school, JoHNn WILKEs, 
than whom it would be difficult to find a more perfect model of his 
tribe. This once all-famous or zvfamous agitator, was the son of 
Israel Wilkes, a rich distiller, and was born in St. John Street, Clerk- 
enwell, in the year 1727. His mother was a Dissenter, and his 
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education was entrusted to a Dissenting minister of Aylesbury. Mrs. 
Wilkes had friends near the Buckinghamshire town, a wealthy widow 
and her daughter, named Mead, at whose house young John seems 
to have been frequently received. Out of this intimacy the parents 
on both sides conceived the idea of making a match between the boy 
and girl. It istrue that Miss Mead was some eight years the senior 
of her proposed husband, but then in a pecuniary point of view she 
was a most eligible party. John was intended for the law, and after 
a time was sent to study at Leyden, still under the care of the same 
tutor. According to Almon, our hero’s biographer, Israel Wilkes was a 
man superior in cultivation to those of his class generally in those days, 
and people of education and refinement were constant guests at his 
house ; and it was probably from these associations that young Jack 
first caught that ambition for social distinction which proved his ruin. 
His youth, however, must have been studious and well conducted, 
since we find the pious Andrew Baxter dedicating to him his “ Appen- 
dix to the Inquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul” in most 
commendatory terms. Andrew Baxter and Jack Wilkes—what a 
strange combination it reads to us, knowing what was to come! But 
between Mamma Wilkes and Mamma Mead and the Dissenting 
minister there is no doubt the young gentleman was kept pretty firmly 
in hand. 

Upon his return from Leyden, however, we find him described 
as “a man of fashion,” and eagerly pushing his way into aristocratic 
society ; and as he had considerable wit, some learning and accom- 
plishments, and most agreeable and insinuating manners, he had 
little difficulty in attaining his object. Jack Wilkes, like Jack 
Absolute, was “a sly dog,” and probably, in his days of supposed 
innocence, contrived to do a great many things his strait-laced 
guardians never dreamed of. In1749he espoused Miss Mead. He 
was then twenty-two, she thirty, and neither fascinating in looks or 
manner. Writing of the event thereafter he says :— 


A minor, forced in my nonage, to please an indulgent father, into a union 
with a woman half as old again as myself, a sacrifice to Plutus, not to Venus, a 
stumbler at the threshold of Hymen’s temple, while— 


The God of Love was not a bidden guest, 
Nor present at his own mysterious feast. 


The young bridegroom and his mature bride resided with their 
mother-in-law, in winter in Red Lion Court, Smithfield ; in summer 
at Aylesbury. But such an abode as the former could not be long 
endurable to a tuft-hunter, who was so eagerly seeking titled acquaint- 
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ances, and the year after his marriage he removed to Great George 
Street, Westminster, set up a costly establishment, and received at his 
table the most dissolute and notorious men of the age—men whom he 
confessed, with characteristic impudence, that nothing but their con- 
dition in life would have induced him to notice. Among these were 
the Earl of Sandwich, Sir Francis Dashwood, Sir Francis Blake 
Delavel, Paul Whitehead, and Thomas Potter, the disreputable son of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the principal members of the infamous 
Hell-fire Club, whose orgies were held at Medmenham Abbey. As 
this society, created by some of the foremost men of the day, is so 
thoroughly typical of the utter dissoluteness of the age and so largely 
influenced Wilkes’s character, I may be pardoned for digressing into 
a somewhat minute description of its doings. 

Medmenham Abbey, which was the property of Sir Francis Dash- 
wood, was an ancient Cistercian convent, beautifully situated on the 
banks of the Thames, amidst sloping woods descending to the river. 
“The monks of Medmenham” were twelve in number, and took up 
their abode in the Abbey during the summer months to celebrate 
their “ mysteries,” which were blasphemous mockeries of the rites of 
the Catholic religion. Over the grand entrance was carved the 
inscription which Rabelais gave as the motto for his Abbey of 
Theleme, “ Fay ic# ce gue voudras.” At one end of the refectory was 
Harpocrates the god of Silence, and at the other the goddess 
Angerona, enjoining secrecy upon both sexes; at one side of the 
room was a Medicean Venus, at the feet of which was the figure of a 
monk in the attitude of adoration. Into this select society John 
Wilkes was presently admitted; and of his initiation Charles Johnstone, 
in the “ Adventures of a Guinea,” gives the following description :— 


It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when my master arrived at the edge 
of the lake, where he no sooner made the concerted signal than a boat was sent 
to ferry him over. On his landing on the island he went to the monastery, where 
he found the society just sitting down to dinner, at which he took his place among 
them. When they had made a short meal and drunk their spirits up to a proper 
pitch, they retired to their respective cells to prepare for the solemnity they were 
going to celebrate. My master then, clad in a milk-white robe of the finest linen 
that flowed loosely round him, repaired, at the tolling of a bell, to the chapel, the 
scene of all their mysterious rites, and knocking gently thrice at the door, it was 
opened to him to the sound of soft and solemn music. On his entrance he made 
a most profound obeisance, and advancing slowly towards a table that stood 
against the wall at the upper end of the chapel, as soon as he came to the rails by 
which it was surrounded he fell upon his knees, and, making a profession of his 
principles, nearly in the words, but with the most gross perversion of the sense, of 
the articles of faith of the religion established in the country, demanded admission 
within the rails, the peculiar station of the upper order, where the superior and 
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eleven of the fraternity (the twelfth place was vacant and now to be filled up) 
stood arrayed in the habits of those whose names and characters they profaned by 
their assumption. When he had finished, another candidate advanced in the like 
manner, and, making his profession, also preferred the same claim: as there were 
more who had a right to do, but, discouraged by the superior merit of these two, 
they had declined their pretensions for this time. The brotherhood, having heard 
the competitors with attention, retired to the table, and, kneeling around it, the 
superior repeated a prayer, in the same strain and manner with the profession of 
the candidates, to the Being whom they served, to direct their choice to him of the 
two most worthy of their service. The superior then proceeded to take the 
suffrages of the rest with the same mimic solemnity, when, my master being found to 
have the majority, his election was exultingly attributed to immediate inspiration, 
and he was accordingly admitted within the rails, where he received the name and 
character which he was to bear in the society in a manner not proper to be 
described, every the most sacred rite and ceremony of religion being profaned, all 
the prayers and hymns of praise appointed for the worship of the Deity burlesqued 
by a perversion to the horrid occasion. In this manner the evening was wasted 
until supper-time, when they sat down to a banquet in the chapel in honour of the 
occasion, at which nothing the most refined luxury, the most lascivious imagination, 
could suggest to kindle loose desire and provoke and gratify appetite was 
wanting, both the superiors and inferiors (who were permitted to take their places 
at the lower end of the table as soon as they had served in the banquet) vying 
with each other in loose songs and dissertations of such gross lewdness and daring 
impiety as despair may be supposed to dictate te the damned. 


What the feelings of the poor little Puritan wife must have been 
in the company of such ribald guests may be imagined. Very soon 
she withdrew from her husband’s table, and after a time from his 
house. By-and-by there was a deed of separation, and he appro- 
priated the whole of the large fortune she had brought him, except 
an allowance of two hundred a-year, which he was obliged to settle 
upon her. His character at this period has been excellently hit off 
by Johnstone, the author who has just been quoted :— 


He had such a flow of spirits that it was impossible ever to be a moment dull 
in his company. His wit gave charms to every subject he spoke upon, and his 
humour displayed the foibles of mankind in such colours as to put folly even out of 
countenance. But the same vanity which had first made him ambitious of entering 
into this society, only because it was composed of persons superior to his own in 
life, and still kept him in it, though upon acquaintance he despised them, sullied 
all these advantages. His spirits were often stretched to extravagance to over- 
come competition. His humour was debased into buffoonery, and his wit was 
so prostituted to the lust of applause that he would sacrifice his best friend for a 
scurvy jest, and wound the heart of him whom he would at the very moment 
hazard his life and fortune to serve, only to raise a laugh. 


His personal appearance was abnormally ugly. Frederick 
Reynolds, in his “‘ Memoirs,” describes his forehead as being low and 
short, his nose shorter and lower, his upper lip long and projecting, 
his eyes sunken and horribly squinting; yet he had his rooms lined 
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with looking-glass, and was one of the most successful gallants of his 
day. His address was most insinuating, and he used to boast that 
he required but half an hour’s start to be preferred in a lady’s affec- 
tions to the handsomest man in England. 

A seat in Parliament was the next thing to be obtained. He 
stood for Berwick ; but although he talked a great deal upon the 
hustings about Azs being the cause of liberty, and spent three or four 
thousand pounds, he obtained but few votes. Potter, upon being 
appointed Vice-Treasurer of Ireland, got re-elected for Oakhampton 
and vacated his Aylesbury seat in favour of his friend. But it cost 
Wilkes seven thousand pounds, which, together with the life of riot 
he had been so long leading, brought his circumstances into ‘great 
embarrassment. He was at his wits’ end for money, and did not 
scruple at any means, however unworthy and dastardly, to obtain it. 
As if his unfortunate wife had not suffered sufficient already, he 
called upon her to relinquish her pitiable allowance, and upon her 
refusal went to law and procured a writ of Habeas Corpus to compel 
Mrs. Mead to bring her daughter into court. It need scarcely be 
added that he lost the day. 

An introduction to Earl Temple procured him the lieutenant- 
colonelcy of the Buckinghamshire militia, the raising of which he had 
greatly promoted ; and when Dashwood, who was colonel, afterwards 
resigned, he took his position. 

It was in 1762 that he first began to attract attention as a political 
agitator. Ruined in fortune, he turned to patriotism—* the last 
resource of a scoundrel,” says Johnson—to recruit his means. He 
sounded the alarm in a pamphlet on the war with Spain, in which 
he accused the ministers of cowardice and incapacity in holding back 
the declaration so long. On the 5th of June in the same year ap- 
peared the first number of the orth Briton, started in opposition to 
Smollett’s paper the Briton, and to attack the Bute Ministry. The 
articles in this journal soon began to attract notice from their 
virulence and daring scurrility ; while their professions of patriotism 
at once enlisted the sympathies of the multitude. His object was to 
compel the ministers to purchase his silence. Of this he made 
no secret among his boon companions. Gibbon, in his journal, thus 
describes a meeting with him about this time :— 


I scarcely ever met with a better companion; he has inexhaustible spirits, 
infinite wit and humour, and a great deal of knowledge; but is a thorough 
profligate in principle as in practice, his life stained with every vice, and his 
conversation full of blasphemy and indecency. These morals he glories in; for 
shame is a weakness he has long since surmounted. He told us himself that in 
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the time of public dissension he was resolved to make his fortune. Upon this 
noble principle he has connected himself closely with Lord Temple and Mr. 
Pitt, and commenced as a public adversary to Lord Bute, whom he abuses weekly 
in the North Briton and other political papers in which he is concerned. 


All this time he was secretly soliciting the men whom he was de- 
nouncing for various posts—the Embassy to Constantinople, the 
Governorship of Canada—with intimations that a good appointment 
would render hima devoted servant to the Crown. And as such appli- 
cations continued to be disregarded, so did his abuse grow stronger. 
No. 13 brought about the celebrated duel with Lord Talbot. Part of 
that nobleman’s duty at the Coronation, as Lord High Steward, was, 
during the banquet, to ride on horseback up to the dais, make a low 
obeisance to the sovereign, and then back out of the hall. But the 
animal, who had been a little too much practised in the latter evolution, 
insisted upon entering the hall backwards, and was with great diffi- 
culty prevented from advancing to their majesties with his hind 
quarters foremost. This incident was treated so freely in the orth 
Briton that Lord Talbot took up the matter very indignantly. Wilkes 
refused either to deny or acknowledge the article, but expressed 
himself ready to give the satisfaction of a gentleman. The meeting 
took place in the gardens of the Red Lion Inn at Bagshot; shots 
were exchanged, and then Wilkes acknowledged himself to be the 
writer ; after which “his lordship” “ desired that we might now be 
good friends, and retire to the inn to drink a bottle of claret together, 
which we did with great humour and much laughter.” 

The North Briton skilfully galled the most sensitive place in 
public opinion—hatred of Bute and of the whole Scottish nation ; the 
causes of this sentiment, the minister’s inordinate patronage of the 
Scotch, and his supposed position with the queen-mother, are too 
well known to every reader of history to need any explanation here. 
Probably there never was a minister in this country so universally 
detested as Bute, and in no period, except that of the Great Rebellion, 
had royalty to endure such insults as at the commencement of the 
reign of George the Third. The grossest caricatures were everywhere 
circulated against the young king, his mother, and the favourite. 
As an instance, through the cider counties—affected by a recent 
tax—a man dressed to represent the favourite, in tartan and blue 
ribbon, led by the nose a donkey crowned with the insignia of royalty. 
Wilkes edited a tragedy entitled “The Fall of Mortimer,”! and dedi- 


? This is not Ben Jonson’s fragment, of which not one scene is complete, as 
all Wilkes’s biographers assert, but a complete play in five acts “revived,” as it 
is stated on the title-page, ‘‘from Mountfort, with alterations.” 
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cated it to Bute. In this dedication, the cleverest of all his writings, 
he, with ironical indirectness, draws a parallel between the then position 
of King George and that of Edward the Third under the tutelage of 
Mortimer and Queen Isabella, and ends by wishing the same fate 
may speedily overtake the modern favourite as that which befel the 
ancient one. 

Accosting a Secretary to the Treasury one day in the street, he 
said, “ By-the-by, there is a friend of mine has dedicated a play to 
Lord Bute, and it is usual to give dedicators something. I wish you 
would put his lordship in mind of it.” There was an impudent 
audacity about this fellow that makes one almost like him. 

Upon the fall of the Bute Ministry, it was thought the orth 
Briton would expire, but it was the speech from the throne on the 
accession of the Grenville Cabinet to office that drew forth the 
most celebrated of its numbers. The following is the history of 
its origin : It appears that Grenville sent his brother, Earl Temple, a 
copy of the King’s speech on the night preceding the day of its 
delivery. Both Pitt, who was present when it arrived, and the Earl 
severely animadverted upon it. In the midst of the discussion, 
Wilkes came in, listened to the remarks, and upon returning home 
made notes of them ; and out of these materials, with additions of 
his own, manufactured the famous No. XLV. of the Worth Briton. 
Never did political article excite such an extraordinary sensation. 
It declared the speech to be ‘‘the most abandoned instance of 
ministerial effrontery ever attempted to be imposed on mankind.” “I 
am in doubt,” he proceeds, “ whether the imposition is greater on 
the sovereign or on the nation. Every friend of his country must 
lament that a prince of so many great and amiable qualities can be 
brought to give the sanction of his sacred name to the most odious 
measures, and the most unjustifiable public declarations.” The para- 
graph that related to the King of Prussia, in which the king was 
made to say, “The powers at war with my good brother have been 
induced to agree to such terms of accommodation as that great prince 
has approved,” was declared to be “an infamous fallacy apparent to 
all mankind ”—thus giving Majesty the lie direct; while the Govern- 
ment was declared to be “a weak, disjointed, incapable set—any- 
thing but ministers.” There was no great literary merit in the article, 
but the sensation it produced was prodigious. Speaking of it some 
years afterwards in the House of Commons, Burke described it as 
“a spiritless, though virulent performance, a mere mixture of vinegar 
and water, at once vapid and sour.” 

Bute had endured such insults in silence ; his successor was less 
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wise. A general warrant, empowering the arrest of printers, pub- 
lishers, and authors, not named, was issued. Forty-nine arrests were 
made ; Wilkes’s house was entered, his papers seized, and he himself 
made prisoner in the street. He was at once taken before Lords 
Halifax and Egremont. His words and bearing were defiant and 
insolent ; he requested to occupy the same chamber in the Tower 
in which Lord Egremont’s father, Sir William Wyndham, had been 
confined for high treason, and begged that he might not be put in 
any place where a Scotchman had been, lest he should catch the 
national complaint. Sent to the Tower, he was confined with great 
rigour, not even counsel being admitted to him. But these stringen- 
cies were soon relaxed, and he was visited by the Duke of Grafton 
and other members of the Opposition. 

On the sixth of May, nine days after his arrest, he was brought 
before Sir Charles Pratt, afterwards Marquis of Camden, who, upon 
hearing the case, declared him, as a member of the House of Com- 
mons, to be exempt from arrest for libel, and entitled to immediate 
release. The Hall was crowded with people, and an immense crowd 
was assembled without ; the judgment was received with deafening 
cheers, and was carried by a shouting mob from one end of London 
to the other. That night there were bonfires and illuminations in 
every street. As might have been predicted from a man of his calibre, 
this triumph increased his insolence. On the day of his discharge he 
wrote a letter to the two Secretaries, Lords Halifax and Egremont, 
in which he accused them of robbing his house and receiving the 
stolen goods, and demanded their return. He even went so far as 
to apply for a warrant to have their houses searched, which was 
of course refused. Assisted. by Lord Temple, whom the loss of 
the colonelcy of the Bucks Militia had sent over to the ranks of the 
disaffected, he commenced an action against Wood, the Under- 
Secretary, on account of the illegal seizure of his papers, and ulti- 
mately obtained £1,000 damages. At the same time he incited all 
who had been imprisoned under the warrant to commence like pro- 
ceedings. The affair cost the Government altogether about 4 100,000. 
The whole subject of general warrants was brought before the Judges 
and the House of Lords. Sir Charles Pratt pronounced them 
to be a daring attack upon the liberty of the subject, and a violation 
of Magna Charta. The only defence the Government could urge 
was precedent: general warrants had been issued in former periods 
of our history ; but, as they had been resorted to only in times of 
great national danger, this plea scarcely held good. Up to this 
time there was not any legal proof that Wilkes was the writer of 
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the obnoxious article, or even of his connection with the paper. But, with 
characteristic audacity, he himself now proceeded to supply it, and, in 
spite of the remonstrances of Lord Temple, set up a printing-press in his 
own house for the publication of a new edition of the Worth Briton. 

Most unwisely did the Government continue to fan the flames 
around this pseudo-martyr. He was supposed to have written, in 
imitation of the “‘ Essay on Man,” a ribald poem, entitled “An Essay 
on Woman ;”! and to make the imitation perfect, as Bishop War- 
burton had annotated Pope’s work, his name was appended to the 
burlesque notes of the parody. The production was both filthy and 
blasphemous, but it was never intended for public circulation, only 
for the eye of kindred spirits. ‘Twelve copies only, printed in his 
own house, were struck off. By bribing a compositor, a thirteenth 
was obtained for the Government, and the man, who was promised a 
provision for life, was held back as a witness. The person who 
undertook the prosecution was the Earl of Sandwich, one of the 
monks of Medmenham, a boon companion of Wilkes, with whom 
only a few weeks before he had been seen at a tavern, the two singing 
ribald songs together ; who had recently been expelled the Beefsteak 
Club for blasphemy ; and who was certainly one of the most depraved 
men of the age. This was the man who set himself up as the 
defender of public morals ; who read extracts from the poem, that 
made Lord Lyttelton groan, in the House of Lords ; who denounced 
it in the strongest terms of indignant morality. ‘Never before did 
I hear the devil preach against sin,” was the comment of Dashwood, 
now Lord le Despenser. The rage of Warburton—who, if we may 
believe half that Churchill, the satirist, says of him in the “ Duellist,” 
was quite capable of writing them—upon finding his name attached to 
the notes of this composition, was vented with most unclerical 
emphasis. After exclaiming that fiends would blush to associate 
with John Wilkes, he begged pardon of Satan for comparing them. 
Whatever shock public decency might have experienced from the 
production of the essay, it was speedily overcome by indignation at 
the treacherous means by which it had been brought to light, and the 
author lost no tittle of popularity therefrom. 

A few days after the debate in the House of Lords, “The 
Beggar’s Opera” was performed at Covent Garden Theatre, when, 


1 Horace Walpole, in one of his letters, positively asserts that he was not the 
author of this poem. It was most probably written by Thomas Potter. For a 
very elaborate disquisition on this subject, see Votes and Queries, July 1857. It 
would appear that very few even believed him to be the author, and that it 
was as the publisher that the prosecution was conducted against him. 
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towards the end of the play, Macheath came to the lines, “ That 
Jimmy Twitcher should peach on me, I own, surprised me. ‘Tis a 
proof that the world is all alike, and that even our gang can be no 
more trusted than other people.” The audience at once caught the 
aptness of the passage to the all-important event of the day, and 
from every part of the house there rose a cry of “ Jimmy Twitcher, 
Jimmy Twitcher!” From that day the nickname of Jimmy Twitcher 
clung to Lord Sandwich. 

In the mean time the House of Commons pronounced No. XLV. 
of the Worth Briton to be a scandalous and seditious libel to excite 
the people to insurrection against his Majesty’s Government, and 
ordered it to be burned by the common hangman. On the day 
appointed for carrying the sentence into execution in front of the 
Royal Exchange, an immense crowd assembled, and just as the func- 
tionary was about to cast the paper into the flames there rose a 
tremendous shout of “ Wilkes and Liberty.” ‘The mob, incited by 
well-dressed people from the windows of the houses around, threw 
themselves upon the peace officers, put them to flight, smashed in the 
windows of the Sheriff’s coach, wounded that gentleman in the face 
with a burning brand, and, tearing the orth Briton from the hang- 
man’s hand, cast a jack-boot and a petticoat into the flames instead. 

But there very nearly resulted a far more tragical event from 
similar causes just then. In No. XL. of his paper, Wilkes had 
denounced Martin, a Secretary of the_Treasury, as “the most base, 
selfish, mean, abject, low-lived, and dirty fellow that ever wriggled 
himself into a secretaryship.” Martin took no notice of this attack 
until the debate on No. XLV.cameon. He then rose in the House, 
Wilkes being present, as he always was during these discussions, 
listening with imperturbable nonchalance, and proclaimed the writer 
of the libel upon himself to be a cowardly, scandalous, malignant 
scoundrel—they were copious in epithets in those times. The next 
day Wilkes wrote a letter to Martin, acknowledging himself tc be the 
author. Thereupon the Secretary repeated his former words, and 
sent him a challenge. The meeting took place in the Ring, in Hyde 
Park ; at the second discharge Wilkes was severely wounded in the 
side. Believing the shot would prove fatal, he desired his antagonist 
to fly, gave him back his challenge, promised not to divulge his name, 
and that his family should not institute any prosecution in case cf his 
death. Martin, however, would not leave him until assistance 
arrived. There were those who did not hold the Secretary to be free 
from the suspicion of foul play, who said he was a tool of the 
Government to attempt the destruction of their enemy, that he had 
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been practising shooting for weeks, and had purposely chosen pistols, 
although the choice of weapon by right should have been with the 
challenged. Again, there were those who asserted that Wilkes greatly 
exaggerated the gravity of his wound, which he gave out to be of a 
most dangerous character. At all events, upon being cited to appear 
at the bar of the House to answer the charges against him; he made 
his escape to France. This was at the end of December 1763. 

During his stay in Paris, Captain Forbes, a Scotchman, another 
agent of the Government, as people pretended, challenged ‘him for 
the abuse he had heaped upon his nation; but this getting to the ears 
of the authorities, measures were taken to prevent the duel, Wilkes in 
the mean time offering to meet him in any other country upon the 
face of the earth. Unlike demagogues in general, this one had plenty 
of courage. “ How far can a libeller in England abuse the royal 
person with impunity ?” inquired Madame du Barré of him. “That 
is exactly, madame, what I am endeavouring to find out,” was the 
prompt reply. 

Although absent in a foreign land, his popularity did not diminish. 
Fourteen months after his flight, a printer being put in the pillory for 
republishing No. XLV., the spectators collected two hundred guineas 
for him upon the spot, and carried him away in a hackney coach, 
having previously erected a gibbet upon which they hung the old 
emblem, the jack-boot and petticoat. In the mean time Wilkes had 
been declared expelled from the House of Commons and outlawed. 
From Paris, through his solicitor, Cotes, he was once more making 
overtures for office. “If the Government,” he wrote, “ means peace 
or friendship with me, and to save their honour, I then breathe no 
longer hostility ; and, between ourselves, if they send me as ambas- 
sador to Constantinople, it is all I should wish.” ‘Ultimately ‘he 
expresses himself ready to even accept a pension of £1,000 a year 
upon the Irish estate. No notice being taken of these solicitations, 
he proceeds to threats : “ It cost me a year and a half to write down 
the last administration ; should I employ as much time on you, very 
few of you would be in at the death.” His resources were now in a 
desperate condition ; he wrote to Cotes to dispose of his plate and 
furniture ; to arrange with a bookseller for a history of England from 
the Revolution which he proposed to write, and for an edition of the 
works of Churchill, who was then just dead.' The Rockingham 


1 There is no greater proof of the thorough heartlessness of Wilkes than his 
treatment of Churchill’s memory. The poet had been his most devoted friend, and 
had manfully stood by him with his then all-powerful pen. On his death-bed he 
solemnly bequeathed to Wilkes the care of his literary reputation, and of collecting 
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Ministry, however, secretly supplied him with money, and this helped 
him to subsist. From Paris he removed to Naples. Once he 
came back to England, and Rockingham and Portland sent him 
a hundred guineas each by Edmund Burke to get him out of the 
country again. 

Finding after several years of alternate threats and solicitations 
that he had nothing to hope from the Government, and driven to 
desperation, he resolved at any hazard to return to England and 
resume his ré/e of agitator. It was on the eve of the general election 
of 1768 that he again appeared upon the scene. His first act was to 
pledge himself to appear at the Court of King’s Bench on the first 
day of term to receive sentence. His arrival caused little excitement ; 
five years’ absence had considerably lowered the pedestal of the mob- 
idol. “ When Wilkes first arrived in town,” writes Walpole, “ I had 
seen him pass before my windows in a hackney coach, attended by 
but a dozen children and women.” Had the Government ignored 
his presence, his popularity would soon have been extinguished ; but 
instead, they again piled up the faggots and called forth the execu- 
tioner with burning brands and implements of martyrdom, and 
allowed him to again pose himself before the world as the persecuted 
friend of liberty. To again quote Walpole: 

He stood for the City of London, and was the last on the poll of seven 
candidates, none but the mob, and most of them without votes, favouring him. 
He then offered himself for the county of Middlesex. The election came on 
last Monday. By five in the morning a very large body of weavers, &c., took 
possession of Piccadilly, and the roads and turnpikes leading to Brentford, and 
would suffer no one to pass without blue cockades and papers inscribed ‘* No. 45, 
Wilkes and Liberty.” They tore to pieces the coaches of Sir William Beau- 
champ Proctor, and Mr. Cooke, the other candidates, though the latter was not 
there, but in bed with the gout, and it was with difficulty that Sir William and 
Mr. Cooke’s cousin got to Brentford. There, however, lest it should be declared 
a void election, Wilkes had the sense to keep everything quiet. But, after five, 
Wilkes being considerably ahead of the other two, his mob returned to London 
and behaved outrageously. They stopped every carriage, scratched and spoiled 
several with writing all over them ‘‘ No. 45,” pelted, threw dirt and stones, and 
forced everybody to huzza for Wilkes. . . . At night they insisted, in several 
streets, on the houses being illuminated, and several Scotch, refusing, had their 
windows broken. 


The gossiping chronicler goes on to relate how they smashed 
in the windows of the Mansion House from the same cause, 


and publishing his works with explanations. No man was possessed of such full 
materials for the task ; yet, amidst all the leisure of his latter days, he made no 
effort.to fulfil this sacred trust, but let Churchill’s name sink into oblivion fouled 
by the dirt which his connection with him had cast upon it. 
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how the trained bands, not being found sufficient to quell the riot, 
the Guards were called out from the Tower ; how Lord Bute’s house, 
although illuminated, was attacked; how, although Wilkes and 
Cooke were next morning declared duly elected, the riots broke out 
again at night, and the mob compelled almost every house to be 
lighted up, even the Duke of Cumberland’s and the Princess Amelia’s; 
how they tore down the gates and pulled up the pavements of 
Hamilton House, and obliged the Duke and Duchess of Northum- 
berland to appear at their windows and drink Wilkes’s health, &c. 

A propos of this election, Lord Brougham, in his “ Lives of States- 
men,” tells an anecdote that well illustrates the daring effrontery of 
the man. 

One day he and Colonel Luttrell, a rival candidate, were standing together 
upon the hustings at Brentford ; looking down with cynical composure upon the 
mass of human beings, chiefly supporters of himself, which was below, he 
whispered to the Colonel, ‘‘I wonder whether among that crowd the fools or 
the knaves predominate?” ‘I will tell them what you say,” replied the other, 
‘*and thus put an end to you.” Perceiving that Wilkes treated the threat with 
indifference, he added, ‘‘ Surely you don’t mean to say you could stand here one 
hour after Idid so?” ‘* Why not?” replied Wilkes coolly, ‘‘ but you would not 
be alive one instant after.” ‘‘ How so?” demanded Luttrell. ‘‘ Because I 
should merely affirm it was a fabrication, and they would destroy you in the 
twinkling of an eye.” 


A law technicality respited him for a time, but the King, who was 
greatly incensed against him, with characteristically stubborn stupidity, 
peremptorily commanded Lord North to press proceedings. Wilkes 
was arrested.! Upon being removed from Westminster Hall, a mob 
followed his coach, calling down blessings upon his head and curses 
upon the ministers. By and by, there was a rescue, the horses were 
taken out, and he was drawn to a tavern on Cornhill; whence, how- 
ever, he had the good sense to make his escape and deliver himself 
up at the King’s Bench. 

Although he had been returned for Middlesex by 1,143 votes to 
296, his election was declared null and void. In defiance of the 
House, he was again put up for the same constituency, and again 
elected, his opponent this time obtaining only six votes. Again and 
again the Government reversed the decision of the constituents, who, 
however, the next day, re-elected him ; but the ministers were as 


1 Junius, in his letter to the King, recommended that he should pardon Wilkes, 
not as an act of mercy but ofcontempt. ‘* Hewill soon go back into his position again 
as a silent senator, and hardly supporting the weekly eloquence of anewspaper. The 
gentle breath of peace would leave him on the surface unmoved and neglected. It 
is only the tempest that lifts him from his place.” The penetrating eye of the 
great letter-writer could see through the shallow patriotism of friend John. 
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determined as they, and after the fourth contest gave the seat to 
Colonel Luttrell. It may be urged in defence of this strong measure 
that the House rejected Wilkes on the plea that his infamous life, his 
blasphemous, lewd, and scurrilous writings rendered him unfit to sit 
in their assembly. A subscription of £3,000, which rapidly swelled 
to £20,000, was raised at the London Tavern for his support, and to 
pay his debts ; ladies of title sent him sums of money, and within 
the walls of his prison he lived sumptuously, entertaining his friends 
with princely hospitality. Without, all was riot and confusion. Mobs 
gathered about the King’s Bench, the Riot Act was read, the magis- 
trates were hissed, the soldiers stoned and hooted ; there was a col- 
lision, and a young man was killed by accident. Then the fight 
commenced in earnest, and the crowd was only dispersed after some 
bloodshed. Another mob, assembling at Westminster, declared their 
intention of forcing their way into the House of Commons, but the 
repulse of their confréres cooled their courage. A body of mer- 
chants of the City conveying a loyal address to the King, to assure 
him of their support, were attacked and obliged to fly for their 
lives, while some ruffians sang the National Anthem to the words, 
“ God save great Wilkes our king!” A procession was formed to 
St. James’s Palace, headed by a hearse drawn by four horses ; upon 
the panels was a picture of the young man, Allen, who had been 
shot ; on the roof was a man dressed as an executioner, his face 
covered with crape, and an axe in his hand. They tried to force 
their way into the courtyard, and would have succeeded but for Earl 
Talbot, who rushed among them, and, with his own hand, seized two 
of the ringleaders. 

Wilkes was now the most popular man in England ; his name was 
upon every tongue. The first words children were taught to lisp 
were “ Wilkes and Liberty.” His picture was in every window ; his 
bust, in bronze, china, marble, on every mantelpiece ; and his head 
was the favourite tavern sign of the day. A propos of the latter, he 
used to relate that he one day saw an old woman earnestly con- 
templating one of these boards. ‘‘ Ah,” she presently ejaculated, 
“he hangs everywhere but where he ought to hang.” On the 8th of 
June his sentence of outlawry was reversed; but for the publishing of 
the No. XLV. he was condemned to pay a fine of £ 500 and undergo 
one year’s imprisonment; and similar punishment was inflicted for the 
“ Essay on Woman.” 

His term of imprisonment expired upon the 17th of April, 1770. 
Preferring his own comforts to the nights of his creditors, he appro- 
priated a large portion of the money which had been gathered to pay 
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his debts, to setting up a handsome mansion, half-a-dozen servants 
(English and French), and sumptuous living. This brought forth 
indignant reproofs from his fellow demagogue, Horne Tooke, who, 
with the “Bill of Rights Society,” had subscribed £300. Wilkes 
retorted by accusing Tooke of making public the story of his having 
been supported abroad by the Rockingham Ministry ; and therewith 
ensued a very pretty quarrel between these “friends of liberty,” 
which greatly delighted their enemies. The end of the matter was 
that the Society declared against Wilkes, solemnly decreed that his 
health should be no longer toasted at their meetings, and that no 
further support should be given to his cause, except in so far as it 
was the public cause. He now made a tour through the country, and 
was everywhere received most royally by “the patriots.” But he had 
pretty well done with demagogism. In 1771 he was elected a sheriff 
of London and Middlesex ; and three years later, after being twice 
rejected, he was chosen Lord Mayor. “Though Nicolo Rienzi,” 
writes Walpole, “ Masaniello, and others, attained a greater elevation, 
yet that, with an equal rashness and after insulting the whole Scottish 
nation, Wilkes should not only have escaped their various attempts 
té destroy him, but, without any pretence to gravity or decorum, 
have mounted, like the most sober citizen, all the steps of the 
thagistracy to the first employment in the City, baffles all reasoning, 
ahd will for ever distinguish him from other meteors of his class.” 
In that same year, 1774, he was again elected for Middlesex, and 
this time took his seat without opposition. Not content with this 
victory, he would not allow the past to sink into oblivion, but resolved 
to obtain the reversal of the judgment which a former House of 
Commons had passed upon him. After a long, determined struggle 
he succeeded, in the year 1782, in obtaining an order that the records 
of the Middlesex election for 1768 should be expunged, and the 
return of Colonel Luttrell should be declared subversive of the rights 
of the whole body of electors of the United Kingdom. 

_ One cannot help rendering tribute to the indomitable pluck, 
energy, and even daring insolence of the man who had thus stood 
against and triumphed over the whole power which King and Govern- 
ment could bring to crush him. But all his victories could not 
win him ease. The thousands that had been gathered soon disap- 
peared in extravagance or into the maws of his creditors, and he was 
again overwhelmed with difficulties. His goods were seized in 
execution, and sometimes he had not a guinea in the world, his only 
resource being the gifts or loans of friends. In 1779, however, a 
brighter prospect opened to him. He was elected Chamberlain of 
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the City, an office he had long been striving to obtain. Horace 
Walpole records the event in a letter to Mann :— 


The old meteor Wilkes has again risen above the horizon when he had long 
seemed virtually extinct. The citizens, revolted from the Court on the late dis- 
graces, have voted him into the post of Chamberlain of London, a place of fifteen 
hundred pounds a year. How Masaniello, and Rienzi, and Jack Cade would 
stare at seeing him sit down as comfortably as an alderman of London! If he 
should die of a surfeit of custard at last! 


John Wilkes had fought his battles and now rested upon his 
laurels. The irreconcilable agitator became one of the powers that 
be, and from that position regarded all opposition to lawful authority 
from quite a different point of view. During the Gordon riots no one 
was more active than he on the side of order, and he declared that if 
he were trusted with power he would not leave a single rioter alive! 
He brought the publisher of a seditious paper to condign punishment, 
and otherwise behaved with such zeal as to obtain the especial thanks 
of the Privy Council. Fancy the author of orth Briton, No. XLV.,° 
being thanked by the Privy Council! The readers of Boswell’s “ Life 
of Johnson ” will remember the capital description given there of the 
first meeting between Wilkes and the great lexicographer ; how the 
Doctor, dumbfoundered by finding himself in such company, retired to 
a window-seat and took up a book ; how at dinner Wilkes, who knew’ 
everybody’s weak point, was most assiduous in helping him to tit- 
bits, to “ a little of the brown, a little of the stuffing, a squeeze of the 
lemon ;” how these attentions were at first received with only surly 
politeness, but aftera while with complacency ; and how, upon return- 
ing home, Johnson told Mrs. Williams “how much he had been 
pleased with Mr. Wilkes’s company, and what an agreeable day he 
had passed.” 

In his latter days he became a courtier, and even attended the 
King’s levées. One day His Majesty inquired after his “old friend,” 
Serjeant Glyn, who had been his counsel in the troublous days. 
“My friend, sir?” replied Wilkes, “ he is no friend of mine ; he was 
a Wilkite, sir, which I never was.” Overhearing, at the dinner table, 
the Prince of Wales speak disparagingly of his father, he took an 
opportunity of proposing the King’s health. “ Why, Wilkes, how long 
is it since you have become so loyal?” exclaimed the Prince. “ Ever 
since I had the honour of becoming acquainted with your royal 
highness,” was the rejoinder. But Jack was always an aristocrat. 
So are all demagogues, for the matter of that : indeed, it is only their 
hatred of superiority that renders them such; they regard themselves 
as the infallible level to which every head should be brought down ; 
as to what is beneath, well, that will do very well as it is. 
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In 1788 he took a cottage at Sandown, in the Isle of Wight, 
erected a Doric pillar in his garden, stuck a funeral urn upon the top 
of it, with a Latin inscription to the memory of Churchill, as an offer- 
ing, I suppose, to the manes of the friend whose behests he had so 
cruelly neglected. Here he was visited by all the respectables of the 
neighbourhood. 

During his last years his circumstances appear to have again 
become embarrassed, in consequence of a decrease in the emoluments 
of his post. He died in 1797 at his house in Grosvenor Square, the 
one at the south-west corner of South Audley Street, and was buried 
in the Grosvenor Chapel in that street, where a tablet to his memory 
may yet be seen inscribed, according to his last wish, with only the 
words “ John Wilkes, Friend of Liberty.” He left behind a daughter, 
to whom he was greatly attached, and who survived him only a few 
years, the Miss Wilkes to whom his two volumes of letters are 
addressed. This was the only child he had by his wife ; he had taken 
her at the separation, and she had lived with him ever since. There 
were besides a natural son and daughter. 

To attempt any analysis of such a character would be superfluous; 
it is so patent in his actions that those who run may read. Trickster, 
tuft-hunter, bully, humbug, voud, false alike to man and woman, friend 
and foe, a sceptic in morals, politics, and religion, without honour or 
honesty, what can be said in his favour? Well, he had courage enough 
to defend his misdeeds, was a jovial boon companion; and ugly, 
squinting, lying, dishonest, dissolute as he was, he possessed some 
mysterious kind of fascination which few men or women could resist, 
and which we feel even in perusing the records of his life. Such 
was Jack Wilkes, who, although a Model Demagogue, at least had little 
of the bilious sourness of the tribe. 


H. BARTON BAKER. 
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LIVINCGCSTONIA. 


HE great African continent is afflicted with a most terrible curse. 

For three centuries it has been harassed and drained to supply 

the slave markets of Oriental countries, and during this time it is 
estimated that more than 30,000,000 slaves have been taken from its 
shores.! Even this alarming number does not by any means represent 
the loss of life and suffering that are imposed by this nefarious traffic. 

The horrors connected with the slave trade have been fully placed 
before us by Dr. Livingstone and others who have penetrated into 
the vast unknown regions of this wonderful continent. Dr. Living- 
stone—to whose devoted efforts for the amelioration of their condition 
the poor Africans are indebted more than to those of any other man 
-—calculated that not more than one slave in five arrived at his desti- 
nation, and on some routes not one in nine. The immense 
injury for which the traders and those whom they supply are respon- 
sible surpasses all imagination. Is it any wonder, then, that the 
inhabitants of this exceedingly productive land are in so backward a 
state of civilisation ? 

From Kilwa (or Quiloa), a port in the territory of the Seyyid of 
Zanzibar, at the present time some 20,000 slaves are annually 
exported. These come principally from the western side of Lake 
Nyassa, across which they are ferried in the dhows of the Arab 
traders. The Arabs are in league with the chiefs on the south and 
west of Lake Nyassa in capturing slaves farther inland. At various 
places on the routes, thousands of skeletons of natives who have 
perished, or were sacrificed in the capture of others, testify to the 
inhumanities connected with the trade. With the Seyyid of Zanzibar 
the English Government has entered into a treaty with the object of 
abolishing the slave trade in his dominions ; but this treaty it seems 
does not touch the land traffic, which has accordingly been substituted 
for the sea route, thousands of slaves being sent northward to be 
shipped for the Egyptian, Turkish, and Persian markets. In the 
opinion of Dr. Livingstone, the only way by which the great curse 
of the slave trade can be got rid of is to introduce another trade in 
its stead. In the missions to the African natives, commerce must 
march side by side with, if it do not actually precede, Christianity 


1 Joseph Cooper, Zhe Lost Continent (1875), P» 3+ 
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As the matter stands, the negro requires cotton-cloth and beads. 
To supply these wants he has recourse to the kidnapping and sale of 
his fellow-men, for the simple reason that this is the only feasible 
way of procuring the luxuries for which he craves. It would be unrea- 
sonable to expect these natives to accept the doctrines of Christianity, 
coupled with the abolition of the slave trade, unless some immediate 
practical compensation were offered them. Should they have facilities 
for obtaining calico and beads by selling the product of their own 
fields, they will doubtless soon learn to adopt the easier, safer, and 
more lucrative traffic. As to the trade carried on in the hands of the 
Portuguese and Arabs in South-eastern Africa, Dr. Livingstone was 
convinced that to launch a steamer on the Nyassa! would do more 
to paralyse it than anything else. He himself attempted to convey a 
steamer up the Shiré River to this lake, but it proved too cumbrous 
to be transferred past the Murchison cataracts. 

Some fourteen or fifteen years ago, when the unfortunate Univer- 
sities Mission under Bishop Mackenzie was at Magomero, the 
advantage of Nyassa as a locality for establishing a combined mission, 
colony, trading post, and anti-slave trade centre, was first brought 
before the Scottish Free Church, and the Rev. James Stewart offered. 
himself as an agent to commence a mission in some of the inland 
territories opened up by Dr. Livingstone. Dr. Stewart in 1862 joined 
Livingstone, and with him penetrated up the Zambesi and Shiré 
rivers ; but no action was taken on the report made by him until the 
winter of 1873-4, when the Foreign Missions Committee took the 
matter up. Dr. Stewart then strongly recommended that a station, 
to be called Livingstonia, should be established on the shores of Lake 
Nyassa, and suggested Mr. Edward D. Young, of the Royal Navy, 
as 4. most competent person to conduct the expedition. Mr. Young 
was formerly gunner in the British Navy on board the cruiser Gorgon 
on the east coast of Africa, and in this capacity made his first 
acquaintance with the slave trade, and earned a reputation for zeal 
and activity in the performance of his duties. He afterwards spent 
two years with Livingstone in his Zambesi expedition, and gained the 
esteem of all with whom he was associated. In 1867, as commander 
of the Livingstone Search Expedition, he again visited Lake Nyassa. 
He, and also the Rev. Horace Waller, editor of “ Livingstone’s Last 
Journals,” and formerly of the Universities Mission, heartily supported 
Dr. Stewart in bringing the matter under the notice of the Scottish 
churches, knowing that such a work would be most beneficial to 
Africa, and in accordance with Livingstone’s most cherished desires. 
The subject was taken up in earnest, and a fund of £10,000 was 
raised to pay the expenses. Mr. Young had a steamer of about 50 
1 The Nyassa Lake was discovered by Dr. Livingstone in 1859. 
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feet in length constructed by Messrs. Yarrow & Co. entirely of steel- 
plates, in such form that each section would be a load for aman’ in 
carrying the vessel by land past the cataracts of the Shiré. . This 
steamer was called the //a/a, from the place where Dr. Livingstone 
died. The first instalment of pioneers left England in May 1875 by 
the royal mail steamer, the steam launch being loaded piecemeat: 
The little party under the leadership of Mr. Young consisted of the 
Rev. Robert Laws,' medical missionary, Mr. George Johnston, car- 
penter, Mr. John M’Fadyen, engineer and blacksmith, Mr. Alan 
Simpson, second gngineer, Mr. Alexander Riddell, agriculturist, and 
Mr. William Baker, seaman. Mr. Henderson accompanied them for 
the purpose of looking round the country and finding out a suitable 
place to establish the mission proposed to be sent out by the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland. From Port Elizabeth, Algoa Bay, Mr: 
Young and his party went northwards in the ship which had been 
hired to take them to the most southerly, or Kongoné, mouth of ‘the 
Zambesi. Here the sections of the //a/a were screwed together ; and; 
although an extraordinary flood early in the same year had altered the 
course of the rivers Zambesi and Shiré at several ‘points, ‘nothing 
materially impeded its passage to the foot of the Murchison cataracts: 
These falls extend for some 75 miles, and present the only obstaclé 
to the navigation of the river from the ocean to the Nyassa by a smati 
vessel. In the distance named, the fall of the river “ down a’ stair+ 
case of rocks and boulders” is about 1,800 feet ; and the road which 
the traveller has to take to pass the obstacle is of a very rugged 
nature. One of the greatest difficulties with which travellers have to 
contend is the scarcity of native porters by whom to transmit their 
impedimenta. In this respect, however, thanks no doubt to their 
previous experience of his honourable character, Mr. Young had‘ no 
lack of assistance. In a very short time he was surrounded ‘bya 
concourse of willing porters, brought together by the Makololo chiefs 
left on the lower river by Dr. Livingstone, now governing the men 
amongst whom the Universities Mission had been placed. With the 
aid of 800 of these, in ten days the //a/a was taken to pieces, and the 
sections, boilers, machinery, and stores were conveyed to the-river 
above the rapids without the loss of a single article either by accident 
ortheft. This is an achievement the importance of which it is difficult 
to exaggerate. Mr. Young himself says that the carriage of the steel 
plates and burdens, averaging 50 lbs. each, necessitated some of the 
most tremendous exertion he ever witnessed, which was much aggra- 
vated by the intense heat, the thermometer sometimes ranging as high 

1 Dr. Laws was sent out by the United Presbyterian Church, which liberally 


paid his salary till the education of the ordained medical man designated by the 
Free Church should be completed. He is still maintained on the staff of the mission. 
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as 120° in the shade. For this work the natives were paid six yards of 
calico each (say 1s. 6d.), they supplying themselves with food. Mr. Young 
says they never asked what they were going to receive, and accom- 
plished their work “ without a grumble or a growl from first to last.” 
The falls passed, the reconstruction of the steamer was accomplished 
with some trouble, and within a fortnight they were again on their 
way up the river. 

At seven a.M. on October 12 the //a/a entered Lake Nyassa, 
and for the first time the broad bosom of that inland sea was fur- 
rowed by a steamship. Indeed this was the first instance of a 
steamer being launched on any African lake, preceding by five 
months the entrance of Signor Gessi with his steamer into the Albert 
Nyanza.' In passing M’Ponda’s village, Mr. Young sent a message 
to the chief, asking him to take a short trip, to see how the vessel 
moved, but the Arabs had frightened him by saying that the presence 
of the mission party would cause evil spirits to enter him, that it 
would take his country away from him, and so forth. One of the 
chief’s men, however, and Wakotani, a native lad left there by Dr. 
Livingstone in 1865, joined the party. M’Ponda received them in a 
friendly spirit, and gave them free leave to settle where they chose in 
his territory. Some scowling Zanzibar Arabs were met with here, 
one of whom pointed to the badge on Mr. Young's cap, shaking his 
head significantly as he walked off with his comrades. They were 
aware that Mr. Young’s presence there foreboded a stoppage of 
their traffic. The character that M’Ponda’s village bore as the chief 
rendezvous of the slave traders at the southern extremity of the 
Nyassa was fully confirmed by the sight of a number of slaves in 
pens. Proceeding on their journey, they coasted along the south- 
western shore, examining numerous beautiful bays and inlets, which 
were not, however, sufficiently adapted for the accommodation of the 
vessel. At Cape Maclear a stoppage was made to wood, and here it 
was decided to form the settlement, at least temporarily. The posi- 
tion was a very advantageous one, at the mouth of a fertile valley, 
with anchorage for small vessels before an island opposite. The sur- 
rounding country was very densely populated in many places, but it 
had‘been devastated by raids of the half-castes in league with the Portu- 
guese, supplying the latter with captives for the special interior slave 
trade carried on by them upon the Zambesi, and also to the north by 
the Ma Viti, who, Bishop Steere says in his “ Walk to the Nyassa 
Country,” were “a Zulu army sent on an unsuccessful expedition, 
which, instead of returning to be decimated, went north and found a 
new home round the north end of the Nyassa, whence they plun- 
dered and burnt in all directions.” Taking an E.N.E. course across 


1 See page 205 ane. 
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the lake, Mr. Young’s party reached Loangwa, an Arab settlement, 
which was found to have been destroyed and depopulated in a war 
with Makanjira, a powerful Ajawa chief. They then returned to Cape 
Maclear, and, finding it necessary to go back to the head of the Shiré 
cataracts for the remainder of their stores, they paid M’Ponda a second 
visit. This chief admitted that he dealt largely in slaves, but pleaded 
in excuse that by traffic in slaves and ivory only was he enabled to buy 
cloth and other necessaries from the coast. Mr. Young remarks that 
“this simple avowal lies at the root of the whole of the East African 
coast slave trade. Slaves are bought with one hand, ivory with the 
other ; the slaves carry the tusks to the coast, and there both are dis- 
posed of. Once let legitimate trade be stimulated by opening up 
communication by land and by water, so that the india-rubber, the 
metals, the gums, the cotton, the dye-woods, the ivory, the beeswax, the 
hard woods, which are to be had in this rich country, can be brought 
to ports on the coast, and the slave trade will wither at its roots.” 

At the station at Cape Maclear the mission was augmented by 
the advent of six natives, selected from the well-known institution 
for the Kaffirs of Cape Colony at Lovedale. After having accomplished 
the preliminary work of founding the station, building the store- 
houses, &c., Mr. Young determined on a tour of circumnavigation of 
the lake. Accompanied by Dr. Laws, Mr. Henderson, and two other 
members of the party, and some negroes, he set sail November 19. 
Their first stopping-place was Makanjira’s, on the south-east of 
,the lake ; and making their way northwards, the grand range which 
towers above Chiloweela came in sight. The mountains in places 
run sheer down into the lake, and not far from the shore the depth 
of water is over 100 fathoms. Reaching Lesefa, or Lisewa, the prin- 
cipal landing-place for slaves from the western shores, it was noticed 
that the Arabs regarded the presence of the //a/a as the thin end 
of the wedge, and tacitly understood that their traffic in this region 
would sooner or later be put a stop to. After weathering a furious 
gale, which raged for thirteen hours, they continued their northward 
course, and passed the islands of Likomo (Dikomo) and Chisamoolo 
(Chisumara). The coast on their right was ironbound, broken only 
by ravines stretching down to the water’s edge. In one spot, where 
a massacre had taken place—the result of a slave raid on the part of 
the Ma Viti—a large number of skeletons was seen scattered about. 
It is the rule of this bloodthirsty tribe to slay without mercy every 
adult that is not fitted for the slave market. In this neighbourhood 
scarcely any wood was to be procured, the forests having been 
cleared ; and the only remnant of a large population was now to be 
found on rocky patches jutting up from the lake and in singular “ pile 
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villages.” Mr. Young learnt that the poornatives who had escaped from 
the slavers had conveyed earth in their canoes to these rocks, and, 
wherever a crevice afforded a hold, they planted and grew with immense 
labour their little patches of cassava or corn. The description of the 
platform villages is of great interest. They are for the most part built 
300 or 400 yards from the shore, and in from 8 to 12 feet of water. 
Poles are driven down in rows, on top of which a wooden platform is 
constructed, forming the foundation or floor of the village. To give 
an idea of their extent, it may be stated that one of them contains 
about 100 huts. Being surrounded by an abundance of fish, the inha- 
bitants have no difficulty in obtaining food. Proceeding still north- 
wards from these villages, they came abreast of the Livingstone Range. 
These mountains, which extend for nearly 100 miles, surpass in stu- 
pendous grandeur all the other mountain ranges by which the lake is 
surrounded. “In no part of the world,” says Mr. Young, “have I seen 
anything to equal their peculiar magnificence. With peaks apparently 
10,000 to 12,000 feet high, they run perpendicularly down into the 
lake. Wegotno sounding close under them with 140 fathoms. The 
rain was pouring upon them, and numberless waterfalls hung like 
threads of white floss-silk from crevices which ran out upon their 
sides far up among the clouds. Baffled by the raids of the Ma Viti 
in 1866, Livingstone could not induce his men to go with him to 
the north end of Nyassa, and thus he missed seeing that which 
would have struck him as the most beautiful feature of ‘ his old home,’ 
as he called the lake. There was but one name to give to these 
mountains. At its northern end they stand like portals to the lake, 
faced by the opposite mountains ; and as future travellers look on 
the ‘ Livingstone Range,’ it may aid them to remember the man who, 
during his life, more than any other, added to our knowledge of the 
hitherto unknown beauties of the earth.” 

On approaching the north end of the lake, Mr. Young was pre- 
vented by a violent storm from doing much in the way of exploring 
this unknown portion. He found that the lake is much more 
extensive than was supposed by Livingstone, the extremity of it 
being 100 miles farther north, in south latitude 9° 20’. It approaches 
to within 100 or 200 miles of the Tanganyika Lake.' At the north 

' In his map of the lake Mr. Young places its extreme northern point in E, 
longitude 35° 35’, or 1° 40’ to the eastward of the position I have given it in the 
map accompanying this article. He thus makes the shortest distance from the 
Tanganyika Lake about 200 miles. The island of Chisamoolo, which Dr. 
Livingstone places in longitude 34° 40’, Mr. Young cuts in two with the 35th 


parallel. I have preferred to give the lake the direction indicated by Livingstone, 
and delineated in the map accompanying Commander Cameron’s “ Across 
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end he was told that a river, the Rovuma or R6oma, flows out of 
the lake. He caught sight of the mouth of an apparently large river, 
bordering on a marsh, but, being on a lee shore without any shelter, 
he was unable to make a more complete examination. As it was, a 
tremendous gale compelled them to lay to for three days, with both 
anchors down and steaming towards them at the same time. Mr. 
Young was in constant fear that they would be dashed ashore, and 
fall into the hands of the cruel Mazitu tribe. He took the first 
opportunity to get out to sea, intending to make a more complete 
examination on another journey. He inclines to the belief that the 
Rovuma is an outlet, for two reasons. In the first place, the same 
report reached Dr. Livingstone when he discovered the lake, and in 
quite a different quarter ; and the great traveller was very sanguine 
that the Rovuma River, which debouches on the east coast, was 
identical with the Nyassa River, and that it would prove to be a 
second outlet. The other reason supporting the statement of the 
natives is, that during the stormy weather it was very easy to see 
where rivers ran into the lake. A long current of muddy water would 
trail out on the dark blue surface ; in this case, however, there was 
nothing of the kind. If more exact exploration do not, as in the 
similar case of the Rusizi at the north end of Lake Tanganyika, 
dispel this reputed outlet, the discovery will not probably be of any 
considerable importance, as the Rovuma is reported to be navigable 
only a short distance from the coast. It is possible that this is the 
dried-up bed of a formerly inflowing river, and, should this be so, it 
will account for the absence of the current in the lake. 

Turning now to the southward, along the west shore of the lake, 
instead of the iron-bound coast of the opposite side, this was 
diversified by exquisite park-like glades between the mountains and 
the water’s edge ; herds of game browsing on the slope looked up 
for a moment at the passing steamer, and then quietly resumed their 
meal. In one place a remarkable detached perpendicular rock stood 
4,000 feet high, with a flat top. It had the appearance of a pyramid 
from the top of which a large slice had been removed in order to 
place in position an exactly square block of a greenish colour. 
Beneath this singular summit there was a deep horizontal band of 
Africa,” and also in that of Mr. James Stevenson, F.R.S.E., in his little book on 
‘* The Civilisation of South Eastern Africa” (1877). This, whilst still giving to 
the lake the same relative proportions and direction as Mr. Young does, brings 
the northern extremity to within about 100 miles of the Tanganyika. Should the 
latter turn out to be the correct position it will necessarily increase the pro- 
bability of the Rooma not being an outlet of the lake connected with the Rovuma 
River. On the other hand, the shorter distance will greatly facilitate communj- 
eation and transport from lake to lake. 
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white stone or quartz, succeeded by another, apparently of clay; . 
below which was one of intense black, probably coal, as this mineral 
is known to the natives. This strange mountain Mr. Young named 
Mount Waller. Farther south the party passed that part of the western 
shore to which Dr. Livingstone, his brother, and Dr. Kirk had pene- 
trated in 1861. At the islands of Chisamoolo and Likomo, Dr. 
Livingstone had marked on his map a native ferry across the lake ; 
this Mr. Young was satisfied had no existence. The natives are afraid 
in their small craft to venture far into the lake, and steer their canoes 
along the shores. Lake Nyassa is an exceedingly deep sea, in a 
small part of which only, and there for no great distance off shore, 
is there anything like shoal water. The islands that appear above 
water do not indicate shallowness, as they are the topmost crags of 
submerged mountains descending almost perpendicularly. These 
islands are formed by immense masses of floating reeds and grass 
driven about by the wind till they get stranded on the peaks. Likomo 
is an exception to this rule—a large island, thickly populated and 
very fertile. It contains a land-locked harbour, and is within easy 
reach of the shore. The islanders received the party very kindly. 
The next cruise brought them to the Arab settlement of Kota 
Kota, the great rendezvous from which the slaves are sent eastward 
across the lake. From the owner of a slave dhow, Mr. Young learnt 
that about 10,000 slaves were taken across here annually. His in- 
structions prevented Mr. Young from interfering in any way with 
these slave-laden dhows during the foundation of the missionary 
stations. The Arabs, however, fully believed that the English had 
taken possession of Lake Nyassa, and that their traffic in human 
beings was doomed. Mr. Young thinks that twelve resolute English- 
men, with a vessel similar to the //a/a and some few bales of calico, 
would put a stop to the whole traffic. He would himself gladly have 
captured some of the dhows had his hands not been tied. The little 
steamer arrived at Cape Maclear again after an absence of a month. 
The Nyassa is about 370 miles in length, and has a coast line of 
not less than 800 miles ; it is in most parts very deep, a line of 100 
fathoms often failing to find bottom. There are numerous rivers 
running into the lake, none of which is navigable for any great 
distance. Mr. Young’s experience fully justifies the name which 
Livingstone had given it—“ the Lake of Storms.” He made the 
cruise during the worst time of year for such a voyage, and was 
continually encountered by very rough weather. “ At one time,” he 
says, “in the middle of a thunderstorm of great fury, no fewer than 
twelve waterspouts appeared at one time around us; we had literally 
to steer hither and thither to avoid them, for had one overtaken us it 
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would have sent us to the bottom without adoubt.” The lake teems 
with fish ; and fowls, goats, and sheep are to be obtained in abun- 
dance. The natives are far removed from savagery, and are very 
hospitable. They manufacture iron implements and a coarse cotton 
cloth ; they understand the use of indigo and make their own tobacco. 

On February 19, Mr. Young wrote stating that up to that time the 
mission had been quite successful, and that everything was going on 
satisfactorily. The whole of the party was in good health and had 
plenty of provisions. He was sure that their presence had been a 
means of doing good amongst the poor down-trodden people. The 
natives rejoiced at their presence, and for many miles round the 
station slavery had ceased, the Arabs not being brave enough to come 
near. Such was the fear and astonishment of the Arabs when they 
learnt that the English had come with a steamer, that for a whole 
month no slaves were carried across the lake. 

Elated by the tidings of success, the Scottish churches determined 
to send out a reinforcement to the little settlement of Livingstonia. 
The Free Church of Scotland sent the Rev. James Stewart, men- 
tioned above as its originator, to be head of the mission, Mr. Young 
returning on the completion of his work of plainting it, the Rev. 
William Black, also an ordained medical man, Mr. John Gunn, 
agriculturist, Mr. Robert G. Ross, engineer and blacksmith, and 
Mr. Archibald C. Miller, weaver. With them went the mission 
party of the Established Church, consisting of Dr. J. Thornton 
Macklin, a graduate of medicine, and five artisans, which was going 
to plant a settlement in the neighbourhood of Lake Nyassa. With 
—but hardly of—the mission went Mr. H. B. Cotterill, son of the 
Bishop in Edinburgh —in the truly Livingstonian spirit of the “ Chris- 
tian merchant”—bent on establishing a great trading post on the 
lake. At the desire of the promoters of the Livingstonia mission, 
several gentlemen had subscribed small sums, and Mr. Cotterill 
volunteered to proceed to Africa to make an experiment as to what 
could be realised by trading in the district, so as to form a basis for 
calculating what might be the result of more extended operations. 
He took with him a quantity of articles in demand among the natives, 
and a steel launch, by Yarrow, like that carried by the Established 
Church party. This second expedition sailed from Dartmouth in the 
Windsor Castle in May 1876. In October Mr. Young came down 
from Livingstonia to meet Dr. Stewart, with 500 carriers, to whom he 
paid on this occasion only four yards of calico each. His leave of 
absence having elapsed he then returned home, arriving at Plymouth 
by the Roman on the 1st of last February. 

When the Established Church Mission arrived at the Shiré, an 
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admirable site for the station had been selected by Mr. Henderson, 
who, it will be remembered, accompanied Mr. Young in 1875. In 
the course of his travels Mr. Henderson came to the conclusion that 
the most suitable locality would be somewhere in the Shiré highlands, 
among the Ageneas, and, if possible, in the vicinity of Magomero, 
the scene of the labours and deaths of Bishop Mackenzie and his 
companions. Accordingly, when the party arrived at Ramakukau’s 
village, which is practically at the head of the Shiré navigation, Mr. 
Henderson ascended the neighbouring hill to fix definitely on a site. 
On the spot where the Blantyre Station was founded there had been 
a short time ago a native village, which had been deserted, the head 
man having been killed, it is said, by Ramakukau. He was buried 
in his hut, which was then knocked down, and the place left. 
Some huts which were found standing were repaired and put in 
order till such time as suitable houses could be built. The site 
of the station, being above the low-lying malarious country, is 
about 3,000 feet above the sea; and is a healthy one. The 
temperature is very equable, rarely in the shade exceeding 80° or 
falling below 70° ; and there is a plentiful supply of good water. 
The soil is good, and in a short time a large garden was made, pro- 
ducing not only plants indigenous to the soil, but others obtained 
from the Cape. Blantyre is well situated as regards means of com- 
munication. Being but two days’ march from Ramakukau’s, there 
was speedy access to the coast, and the same number of days’ journey 
lay between it and Pimbe, on the Upper Shiré, from which point the 
river is navigable to the lake. Three days off to the north-east is 
Lake Shirwa, from which the natives bring very good fish. The 
country around is well wooded, and covered with varied vegetation, 
in some places very rank and dense. Dr. Macklin says that he has 
been caught and held fast in the thicket more than once. Wild 
flowers of various hues abound, and please the eye by relieving the 
fresh green verdure, and in some cases gratify the sense of smell. 
Many different kinds of ferns are to be found, but Dr. Macklin 
did not see any that were not also to be found at home. The 
trees—principally acacias—which prevail over the country are low 
and stunted, but on the banks of the streams very fine and large 
ones are plentiful. ‘Sometimes one emerges from the wood,” says 
Dr. Macklin,' “ into fine giades covered with long waving green grass; 
these, in some cases, much resemble the parks in the confines of a 
gentleman’s grounds at home. They are very picturesque. The 
mountains are high and steep, with many deep ravines. They 

1 Letter from Blantyre Station, published in the Geographical Magazine, 
vol, iv. (1877), p. 204. 
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are clad with verdure to the very top, from the midst of which the 
brown rocks may be seen lifting up their ancient weatherbeaten 
heads, lending enchantment to the view. Here and there are large 
fields of corn and pumpkins flourishing, helping to relieve the wild 
appearance of the country.” The people are peaceable and well 
disposed, quick and intelligent. Their chief weapons are the bow 
and arrow, though many of them have got hold of flint-lock muskets. 
They are much addicted to smoking—the women and little children 
even smoke—hemp and bang, which produces a kind of intoxication, 
and brings on a severe fit of coughing. The features of most of the 
women are disfigured by tattoo marks, and many of the elder ones 
wear the hideous fe/e/e, or lip-ring. The chief industries of this people 
are the manufacture of iron, basket-making, and cloth manufacture. 
When Mr. Young left for England, all the members of the Established 
Church Mission were down with fever, from which the Free Church 
party had also suffered, but recovered before Mr. Young’s departure. 
The death of Dr. Black from fever is just reported. On Tuesday, 
May 1, he complained of slight feverishness. On that day he intended 
going with Dr. Laws in the steamer to some villages on the east side 
of Cape Maclear for the purpose of buying grain. He was, however, 
advised not to go; and Dr. Laws, on his return on the Friday, 
found him much worse. His most prominent symptoms were per- 
sistent vomiting between intervals of deep stupor and occasional 
delirium, though there were others of an equally dangerous kind. 
Various remedies were tried, and every care was bestowed upon him 
by Dr. Macklin and Dr. Laws, who began to get anxious about the 
final result on Saturday afternoon. On Sunday he was somewhat 
better, having been roused by the application of strong blisters ; but 
on Monday he fell back again, and in the evening, at half-past seven, 
quietly passed to his eternal rest. Dr. Stewart is especially subject 
to attacks of fever, and it is said that he will not long remain at the 
station. This is the only mishap of any importance that has be- 
fallen the expedition ; in every other respect it has been thoroughly 
successful. Mr. Henderson, who has left the country, arranged to 
place the Blantyre mission under the charge of Livingstonia for a time. 

Till the arrival of the second instalment very few natives—in fact, 
not a dozen—had settled at Livingstonia. Soon after that time, 
however, some five or six parties, numbering from one or two up to 
twenty-two, came seeking the protection of the English. The story 
of the twenty-two is this. About the middle of one night a man 
arrived in a patched-up fragment of a large canoe, in which crazy 
vessel he had spent two days and nights. He was in a woful condi- 
tion, and said that Makanjira’s Arabs had crossed the lake to Pembas, 
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and that about eighty people, suspecting that they were to become 

victims, made off at night in five canoes. Four of these kept along 

the coast, the other, containing twenty-two people, making for a string 
of islands that spans the lake. On one of these the canoe stranded 

and broke up; the poor natives lived four days on roots and 
berries, and at last one man ventured to cross over to the mission in 

a part of the broken canoe. Steam was soon got up in the //a/a, 
and Dr. Stewart, Dr. Black, and Mr. Cotterill started for the island. 

They found the story quite true ; the poor creatures—men, women, 

and children—were waiting for them at the water’s edge, looking very 
wretched. They were soon taken on board, and supplied with a great 
pot of Mapira corn. Not till he sat down to write an account of 
this, says Dr. Stewart, did the Fugitive Slave Circular cross his mind. 

On the contrary, he thought the //a/a was about her proper work. 

In one instance only did they consider it necessary to deliver up to 

the traders any of the refugees that had sought their protection. All 

who join the mission are obliged to work at road-making, tilling the 
ground, house-building, &c.; not an idler is allowed about the place. 

A school has been formed, which goes on steadily ; and meetings are 

held regularly, and kept up apparently with interest. Mr. Cotterill 
paid a visit, with some other members of the mission, to Makanjira, 
a great chief, and the principal slave trader on the east coast of 
Nyassa, who was reported to be unfavourable to the English, 
especially since his caravans to the sea coast have suffered so severely 
by the English consul’s action. His village lies four miles inland, on 
a low, fertile promontory, about 30 miles N.E. of Cape Maclear. To 
approach it, they had to crossa broad stream on the shoulders of some 
natives, at the imminent risk of a ducking. A great display of guns 
was made, evidently with the idea of impressing them. The chief 
sat in his verandah, surrounded by a dense throng of people, and 
near him stood his Arab and half-caste retainers. He received them 
very coldly, and seemed nervous ; but, seeing their pacific manner, 
the interview passed off well. In return for a rather expensive pre- 
sent from his visitors, he gave a shabby he-goat. In February Mr. 
Cotterill made his first purchase of a tusk of ivory for £14. It seems 
to have been no great bargain, Mr. Cotterill having bought it simply 
to commence operations and to encourage others. He seems in- 
clined to use the capital furnished for exploration rather than trade, if 
his boat can be made suitable for the navigation of the lake. About this 
time the mission was joined by Mr. James Stewart, a relative of his 
namesake at the head of the party. He had been engaged on the 
Sirhind Canal, in the Punjaub, and, having a furlough of two years, 
volunteered to spend a portion of it in making himself useful at 
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Livingstonia. The first important work that he undertook was a 
survey of a road past the Murchison cataracts. The first importation 
of cattle was now made, consisting of a bull, seven cows, and three 
calves. They were safely brought by Dr. Laws a distance of 450 
miles, partly by land and partly in the steamer. 

Although no active interference was made with the slave trade, 
the presence of the mission has had a good influence. Instead of 
the 10,000 or 20,000 slaves that were yearly transported across the 
lake, in 1876 only 38 slaves were known to have been got to the 
coast by that route. An instance is recorded of a slave unable to 
keep up with the rest of the slave gang being directed to the mission 
instead of being killed. Unfortunately, the party was hampered by 
the Portuguese, who are unfavourable to the presence of the English 
there. They not only countenance the slave trade, but deal in slaves 
themselves. For Mr. Young’s expedition a free pass had been 
obtained through the Foreign Office from the Lisbon Government, it 
being understood that it was an experiment. But, instead of it being 
“ free,” the officials of the Portuguese African possessions threw every 
obstacle in the way of the party, and made a charge of 26 per cent. 
on all the mission goods. At another part of the journey to the lake 
they, after being detained three weeks, were charged by the Por- 
tuguese officials six times the price charged by the natives for canoes. 
Subsequently the Lisbon authorities returned the duties charged, 
explaining that the instructions sent had not reached Quilimane in 
time. In giving a resumé of his labours to the members of the Cape 
Town Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Young said that, before anything 
great could be done, it would be necessary for the Portuguese to be 
brought to their proper senses. The Zambesi ought to be opened 
to free trade. The country was of no good to the Portuguese, and 
they had much better give it up. They had had possession of it for 
300 years, and in all that time they had done the natives more harm 
than good. We have treaties with Portugal for the suppression of the 
slave trade, which ought to be effective in stopping it on the Shiré 
and Zambesi. The natives have every confidence in the English. 
They are very willing, and, with a little encouragement, can easily, 
Mr. Young thinks, be made to produce very largely. He found they 
obeyed him with alacrity, and readily acknowledged him as head, 
because they knew he was English. The district, as before men- 
tioned, is very productive, and ivory, india-rubber, gum copal, &c., 
are abundant. There is every reason to hope that the introduction 
of facilities for trade, added to other civilising agencies, will be 
productive of most beneficial results. 


FREDERICK A. EDWARDS, 
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TABLE-TALK. 


HE paper in Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine for July last, on the 
“Discovery of Lamb’s ‘ Poetry for Children,’” has had the 
good fortune to elicit two supplementary discoveries of no small 
importance or interest. The first of these, the long-lost fairy-tale of 
‘Prince Dorus,” to which attention was drawn at the close of that paper, 
now lies before me, through the kindness and courtesy of Mr. J. C. 
Macgregor, of Kilbride, Dunoon, Argyleshire, who states that he has 
had it in his possession for many years. The full title is “ Prince 
Dorus ; or, Flattery put out of Countenance. A Poetical Version of 
an Ancient Tale. Illustrated with a series of elegant Engravings. 
Price 2s. 6d. coloured, or 1s. 6d. plain. London: Printed for M. J. 
Godwin, at the Juvenile Library, No. 41 Skinner Street ; and to be 
had of all booksellers and toymen in the United Kingdom. 1811.” 
It is a small square 8vo., in stiff paper wrapper, containing 31 pages 
of letterpress, inclusive of the title, and nine separate full-page 
engravings, besides the block on the back of the wrapper. The 
story, which is very amusing, is entirely the work of Charles Lamb, 
and is told in his happiest vein in 320 lines of mock-heroic rhymed 
couplets. The illustrations are evidently by the same hand that 
executed the beautiful series of designs to Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare” at about the same period, and these have always been 
supposed to be early productions of Mulready engraved by Blake. 
The second treasure-trove, most obligingly communicated by 
Dr. E. J. Marsh, of Paterson, New Jersey, is an American reprint of 
the “ Poetry for Children,” published at Boston in 1812, only three 
years after its first appearance in this country. The full title runs as 
follows—* Poetry for Children : entirely original. By the author of 
‘Mrs. Liecester’s (sic) School.’ Boston: Published by West and 
Richardson, and Edward Cotton. 1812.” The little volume is very 
prettily printed in a type much smaller than that of the original Eng- 
lish edition, and numbers, inclusive of the title-page and contents, 
exactly 144 pages duodecimo. To keep it within this apparently 
prescribed compass, three short pieces, entitled Clock Striking [quoted 
in Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine for July], Why not do it, sir, to-day ? 
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and Home Delights (vol. ii. pp. 67-70 of the English edition), are 
omitted in the American reprint, which is thus, unfortunately, im- 
perfect. In other respects the edition is very satisfactory and correct, 
and it is difficult, on comparing it with the original, to discover a single 
misprint of any importance. It is probable that neither Charles nor 
Mary Lamb ever became aware of the reappearance on the other side 
of the Atlantic of this little work of theirs. 


N the newly-published life of De Quincey, there are some 
remarkable things ; but one of his best sayings is unrecorded, 
which is probably explained by the fact of the names of Messrs. 
Hogg & Co. being on the title-page of the volume. On the occasion 
of a temporary disagreement with that worthy house (in which, by 
the by, they were not in the wrong), De Quincey, in a passion once 
observed that he believed “ the devil had entered into those swine.” 


SHOULD like to receive some more exact and trustworthy 
information concerning the buried city which is said to have 
been discovered under the waters of Lake Leman. Report states 
that an American traveller, having lost his portmanteau overboard, 
opposite the village of St. Pregts, sent for a diver to fish it up. 
Besides discovering the missing portmanteau, the diver found a 
buried city with streets and squares, and proofs of past occupation. 
By pouring oil upon the waters, the municipalities of the neighbouring 
towns were able to see for themselves a village of about 200 houses, 
built of the famous red cement once in use among the Celts and 
Cimbrians. Such is the report that has been given to the world ; and 
it is said that the water is to be drained off from this portion of the 
lake, and the hidden treasure, for such the Swiss will find it to be, 
will thus be brought to light. Similar discoveries have previously 
been made, though the lacustrine villages of which I have heard have 
been less regular than this of which I am now told. The change in 
the physical condition of the earth which the presence of human 
habitations in such a spot would indicate is a matter of the highest 
interest to science, and it is of course probable that some light upon 
the knowledge of art possessed by primitive dwellers upon earth 
may repay further research. I am accepting the discovery as true, in 
spite of the possible discredit thrown upon it by the introduction of 
the American element. 


OTHING that can be said of our war correspondents can be 
too great praise in the way of their diligence, courage, and 
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sagacity ; but if a rumour concerning the late Carlist war is correct, 
their intelligence must be of the ;very highest order. It is said that 
the struggle between the rival armies was continued in our newspapers 
for nearly three weeks after it had ceased in the field. These literary 
gentlemen’s knowledge of localities, combined with their military skill, 
enabled them to select the most desirable spots, whether for an 
“affair of outposts” or a pitched battle, while their powers of 
description enabled them to supply the details with unerring accuracy. 
If this be so, let no one say that the Americans are ahead of us in 
enterprise. 


ALKING of hoaxes, the good people—I mean the really good 
people—of Bath were favoured last month with a charming 
example of this description of humour. A missionary from India 
volunteered his services to the teetotal and other religious bodies, 
and proved a most eloquent and taking lecturer. His addresses at 
prayer meetings were singularly vigorous, and embodied the most 
interesting personal experiences. He was invited out, not only in 
the town, but to various country houses in the neighbourhood, and 
became, in short, a“ spiritual lion.” He was not a man, however, to 
accept hospitality without returning it, and therefore organised an 
expedition comprising upwards of a hundred persons to dine with 
him out of doors in a certain picturesque locality. When I say 
“ organised” I mean he took a good deal of trouble about it, tele- 
graphing to the rendezvous for provisions, and providing breaks and 
‘aband. The only omission he made was to pay for anything. On 
the other hand it was discovered, after his departure, that he had 
stolen money, clothes, and jewellery, wherever he could lay hands on 
them, and is probably now evangelising some other community. 


WAITING the time when science shall find a way of sending 
armies through the air like 


a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 


aeronautical discoverers occupy themselves with the task of supplant- 
ing by a bird torpedo the fish torpedo, concerning which the public 
mind has of late been exercised. So far the invention appears to be 
primitive, consisting only of a balloon capable of carrying in the air 
some destructive agent, and dropping its terrible freight over a 
beleaguered city. An invention of this kind would probably have 
little influence upon the duration of a siege, since a large quantity 
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might be despatched without one of them exploding in a situation 
where it would seriously injure any defensive works. Incalculable 
misery might, however, be caused to those peaceful residents who 
have no voice in national councils, and are always the. worst sufferers 
by the wars they are powerless to prevent. It is not easy to imagine 
the devastation that might be caused in cities like Paris, Berlin, 
Constantinople, or even London, should a hostile force employ largely 
agencies of the kind. Cities which, so far as regards art, are the 
world’s treasure houses, might be entirely consumed. In his “ Political 
Economy of Art,” Professor Ruskin observes :—“ You talk of the 
scythe of time, and the tooth of time: I tell you time is scytheless 
and toothless ; it is we who gnaw like the worm—we who smite like 
the scythe. . . . . All these lost treasures of human intellect have 
been wholly destroyed by human industry of destruction ; the marble 
would have stood its two thousand years as well in the polished statue 
as in the Parian cliff ; but we men have ground it to powder and 
mixed it with our own ashes.” Fortunately the use of weapons of 
the kind I have indicated involves no small risk to the army employ- 
ing them. A change of wind might furnish the spectacle of a whole 
host of engineers hoist with their own petard. 


OUBTS have been expressed whether our iron ships will ever 
be regarded by their tenants in the same affectionate way as 
the “ Liners” used to be regarded by our “old salts.” It has 
been supposed that the latest creations of science will not nourish 
sentiment. The following anecdote shows, however, as romantic an 
attachment to iron as has ever been manifested towards wood. On 
the Great Western Railway, the broad gauge and the narrow gauge 
are mixed ; the former still existing to the delight of travellers by the 
“ Flying Dutchman,” whatever economical shareholders may have 
to say to the contrary. The officials who have been longest on the 
staff also cling to the broad gauge, like faithful royalists to a fast dis- 
appearing dynasty. The other day an ancient guard on this line 
was knocked down and run over by an engine ; and though good 
enough medical attendance was at hand, had skill been of any use, 
the dying man expressed a wish to see “ the Company’s” doctor. 
This gentleman, a man much esteemed by all the employés, was 
accordingly sent for. “ I am glad you came to see me start, doctor 
(as I hope), by the up train,” said the poor man. “ I am only sorry 
I can do nothing for you, my good fellow,” answered the other. “I 
know that : it is all over with me. But there !—I’m glad it was not 
one of them narrow-gauge engines as did it.” 
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CONTRIBUTOR toa Transatlantic periodical points out a 

curious coincidence between what he calls “ the most exciting 
chapter in Daniel Deronda,” and a scene in Paul Heyse’s story of 
Die Einsamen. The description in the German work of Tommaso’s 
inability to rescue the man who had fallen out of the boat, though a 
mere turn of the oar would have saved him, and that of the mental 
struggle which accompanied this passive form of murder, recall 
indeed strongly Gwendolen’s acquiescence in the death of her 
husband. The resemblance is, however, doubtless accidental, and, 
were it otherwise, is of little importance. Still, resemblances and 
parallel passages have always an interest for a certain class of readers. 
Milton seems to have appropriated “son bien” almost as readily as 
Molitre. In lists of parallel passages supplied as illustrations of the 
Laureate, I do not recollect having seen the following, which I first 
noticed a score years ago: 


You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 
—The Two Voices. 
Ye may ne see for peeping flowers the grass. 
—GEORGE PEELE, The Arraignment of Paris. 


NGLAND, which is said to be so over-populated, and certain 
descriptions of which would lead us to imagine that she had 
“no haunts of ancient peace ” left within her boundaries, contains, in 
reality, more out-of-the-way and primitive districts than any other 
civilised country. I was staying lately in a country place with a clerical 
friend, who did the Sunday duty in the absence of the local clergyman. 
“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind reading and preaching in the chancel, 
sir,” said the Sexton, “for the fact is we got a duck a-sitting in the 
pulpit.” It is needless to say that the duck was the Sexton’s. We 
have heard from young ladies of many “a duck” in the London pul- 
pits, but it is unusual to find them sitting or laying there. 


HE famine in India is beginning to stir the heart of England : 

but, it must be confessed, but languidly. Until a cata- 
strophe has actually happened [to somebody else], one is apt to 
underrate its importance, or even to believe it may not happen at 
all. When the special correspondents are sending us thrilling ac- 
counts of the calamity, we shall doubtless appreciate its magnitude 
and severity, and hasten to do what we can—too late. However, we 
are getting alive to the fact that the lives not only of tens of thousands 
but of hundreds of thousands of our fellow-creatures are threatened 
by the gaunt demon of Starvation ; and side by side with true bene- 
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volence steps in, as usual, the false : that charity which, as Sydney 
Smith tells us, prompts A to put his hand into B’s pocket to give to 
C. One “ Camilla” writes to the papers to suggest that all share- 
holders in Indian railways which have this year paid a good divi- 
dend should subscribe to the Famine Fund. I hope they will, but 
I do not see anything in “ Camilla’s” argument beyond the indication 
that she herself holds no Indian Railway Stock. She might just as 
well appeal to all dealers in india-rubber, or sellers of “ natives,” or 
importers of “ Trinchinopoli cheroots,” as particularly bound to open 
their purse-strings ; moreover, as a matter of fact, the Indian railways, 
dependent on the classes for whom she would have others provide, 
have returned no profits whatever. 


HE publication of “ Camilla’s” letter in the Zimes was no doubt 
due to the date of its appearance, namely, the “ Silly Season.” 
This has been very dull this year, and those pikes, the reporters, have 
been consequently more rapacious than usual ; they have snapped up 
everything, quite regardless of its fitness for pabulum. Among other 
things, they have deplored the premature decease of my esteemed friend 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, who, Iam happy tosay, isalive and kicking against 
the prematurity of the reporters. I wonder how a gentleman feels who 
peruses his own obituary !—how he likes to be told of his “ failure 
to fulfil the high promise of his early years,” and to be patted patro- 
nisingly on the back for his “social and domestic virtues.” What 
romances lie in the obituaries of our daily press ! The biographies of 
all our eminent persons are already in manuscript in the desk of every 
editor of a daily paper, awaiting only the final touches and the date 
of death. When they are sick, these manuscripts are put in type, and, 
if they chance to get well, the type has to be “ distributed” again. 
Moreover, many obituaries have yet to appear, the writer of which 
has himself long “ joined the majority.” Miss Martineau, for example, 
who had to “do” the “ literary undertaking” for the Daily News, 
will doubtless “after death yet speak” about many of her con- 
temporaries. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 














